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Public Library Administrators 
View Their Professional 


Periodicals 


MARY LEE BUNDY 
Research Consultant, Illinois State Library 


VERY DAY throughout the country, 
the heads of our public libraries 
make decisions which over a period 
of time determine the success of their 
programs and ultimately the quality 
of service rendered to their communi- 
ties. Their decisions are affected by 
a number of factors. Consciously 
or unconsciously, their own system 
of values, their attitudes and 
understandings enter into their deci- 
sion. Forces outside their control 
place limitations on their choices. 
Many times, however, the solutions 
they find to their problems can be 
explained by the information to which 
they have access. Within the bound- 
aries of their freedom to act, they 
can be expected to base their decisions 
on the information available to them 
at the time they make a decision. 
One important source of informa- 
tion for the professional person should 
be professional periodicals, particular- 


ly for current information. As dis- 
seminators of information, periodical 
literature could be acting as an agent 
of change, introducing innovations or 
helping to win acceptance for them. 
It could, on the other hand, be acting 
as a stabilizing agent, enforcing exist- 
ing values and methods. A profes- 
sional literature is generally supposed 
to help members achieve identity with 
the group and arrive at common goals 
and understandings. This study is 
concerned only with periodical liter- 
ature and does not investigate other 
sources of information that may act 
in combination with periodicals. 

This paper attempts to investigate 
the role of the professional library 
periodical in administrative decision 
making. It is a study not of the liter- 
ature alone but of the literature in 
relation to one group of readers, the 
heads of public libraries. It is based 
on their opinions and experiences con- 
cerning library literature. 


METHOD 


It was decided at the outset to 
include only libraries with incomes of 


$10,000 or more. (The questionnaire 
did not reveal that only administra- 
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tors were being polled.) The Ameri- 
can Library Directory’ was used as 
the source for names, the procedure 
being to select every fourth public 
library with a reported income (or 
total expenditure) of $10,000 and 
over. Hawaii and Alaska were in- 
cluded; territories were not. State 
libraries were considered to be public 
libraries and included in the count. 

In December, 1960, the heads of 
581 public libraries were sent a cover 
letter and a two-page questionnaire 
entitled, ‘Professional Reading 
Study.” One hundred and twenty- 
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nine, or 22.2 per cent, returned the 
questionnaires filled in completely 
enough to be used. Returns from var- 
ious parts of the United States varied 
somewhat, reaching a low of 13.1 per 
cent from the New England states 
and 14.7 per cent from the South 
Atlantic region.2 The Pacific states 
had the highest per cent of returns, 
26.6 per cent, followed closely by the 
East North Central states, where 26.2 
per cent returned the questionnaire. 

The geographic representation in 
the final sample does not, however, 
vary greatly from the original: 








Per Cent 





Original Sample Sample Returns 




















Nn Co Aiea spencer wa mane ke 10.3 12.7 
NE OS vtute avatars enaee baldin hive Rae Roo ea ee 4.8 5.5 
Me 10.8 9.5 
PE EEE Seca cisencndodenaccceeces 6.5 6.4 
eee rete ere re eee | 25.0 30.2 
Mast Bouts Comteds 2... cc ccsccvcccccccscocses | 3.6 4.0 
De SN Sicuteceetsnaesncereece ames 17.9 18.2 
I i cities ac hatitkeienaniueaars | 10.5 7.1 
TT ETT | 10.5 6.4 

100.0 100.0 


One other characteristic of mem- 
bers of the sample is known. To com- 
pare administrators’ attitudes and use 
of periodicals with the size of their 
operation, the questionnaires were 
divided into income groups: $10,000 


1 American Library pire} (22d ed.; New 


York: R. R. Bowker Co 











to $24,999; $25,000 to $99,999; and 
$100,000 and over. 

As is usual for a mail question- 
naire, a much higher per cent of re- 
turns was secured from the high- 
income group. Forty-one and eight- 
~~ 9See map en page following for states included 


in each region. Alaska and Hawaii were added to 
the Pacific region. 
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tenths per cent of the high-income 
group returned the questionnaire as 
compared with 21.9 per cent in the 
middle-income group, and 16.3 per 


Income 


$10,000—$24,999 


$25,000—$99,999 


BO Re Breede ae eee 
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cent in the small-income group. The 
table below shows how the final dis- 
tribution of income groups varies 
from the original sample: 


Per Cent 


} apnssnmianinanmies ndeniecignte — 


Original Sample Sample Returns 








i 43.2 31.8 
= 43.2 42.6 
cas 13.6 25.6 

100.0 100.0 








Answers to questions were broken 
down separately for each income 
group and differences among groups 
were noted throughout the report. 

Totals can, of course, be used only 
to describe the group of people who 
returned the questionnaire. It is prob- 
able that those who were most in- 
terested returned the questionnaire 
and that interest is related to use of 
library periodicals. These returns 
probably reflect the attitudes and use 
of the portion who read library peri- 
odicals. From this study, therefore, 


it is not possible to state what is the 


general attitude of head librarians to- 
ward the literature, nor the extent 
of its influence; but this study can 
tell in what ways and on what mat- 
ters library periodicals do influence 
the decisions of administrators. It can 
tell what attitudes exist toward the 
literature, but not the proportion of 
all administrators who share the vari- 
ous opinions and attitudes expressed 
here. If considered to be no more 
than the opinion of 129 head librar- 
ians, the results seem worth report- 
ing, for they tell us more than we 
now know and should stimulate fur- 
ther study and discussion. 


REPORT OF FINDINGS 


ARTICLES CONSIDERED GOop 

The recall technique was used to 
get an indication of the kinds of arti- 
cles which these librarians find mean- 
ingful. By this measure, ability to 
recall articles is used to identify those 
which for one reason or another made 
an impact on readers. Question one 


asked: Off hand can you recall! read- 
ing any articles in a library periodi- 
cal in the last year or so which you 
thought were particularly good? ____ 
Yes. No. If yes, please identify 
the articles as nearly as you can. 





From comments made, it is clear 
that the question was construed by 
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many as asking for a critical review 
and evaluation of the current liter- 
ature. Many must have looked 
through current issues of journals be- 
fore naming the articles they con- 
sidered particularly good. A number 
of people who did not answer this 
question made comments to this 
effect: 

I do not have time to check this item. 

All library periodicals have many good 

points—to give date, etc., as requested, 

would take more research than we have 
available time. 

This interpretation of the question 
may also explain in part the small 
response to the questionnaire.* Many 
librarians may have felt they could 
not take the time required to do such 
an analysis. . 
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In all, 72.1 per cent named one or 
more articles. Twelve and four-tenths 
per cent said they could not recall 
any, while 15.5 per cent did not 
answer the question. The only differ- 
ence of more than a few per cent 
among the various income groups was 
in the per cent of “no responses.” 
Twenty-one and two-tenths per cent 
of the large libraries did not answer 
the question as compared with 12.2 
per cent of the small and 14.6 per 
cent of the medium income group. 

A total of 115 articles was named 
by the group. Without question the 
two recent “best sellers’’ were 
Dorothy Broderick’s article, “Librar- 
ians and Literature,” and Mary Back- 
er’s “An Ounce of Prevention.” 


ARTICLES NAMED AS PARTICULARLY Goop FIVE OR More TIMES 


Article 


Number of 


Times Named 


Broderick, Dorothy, “Librarians and Literature” (Library Journal, August, 


1960) 


Backer, Mary, “An Ounce of Prevention” (Wilson Library Bulletin, Decem- 


ber, 1960) 


Asheim, Lester, “Wake Up! It’s Time for Your Sleeping Pill” 


Journal, January 15, 1960) 


Se 








“Get-em-all Theory of Book Buying” (Library Journal, October 1, 1960).. 


Leigh, Robert, “The Popular Image of the Library and the Librarian” 
(Library Journal, June 1, 1960) 


Davis, Chester K., “Record Collections, 1960” 
1960) 


ste ee eee ree eee ree eee eersreeseeeseses 


Hamill, Harold, “The Public Library and the New Educational Program’’ 
(Library Journal, October 15, 1950) 


McManus, George, “What Librarians Should Know About Book Buying” 
tiibrary Journmél, Cctobar 1, BOGB) . oocciccvcecckvecsaceccwsaceeces 


Taylor, Harold, “Uses of Knowledge” (ALA Bulletin, November, 1960)... . 


*A similar study of the nonprofessional reading 


: r eas Readers,” Illinois Libraries, 
of librarians had a 63 per cent return. (See, 


pp. 427-435.) 


Fe ee ee 16 

Ee eee ey eee 14 
(Library 

EE ne Pe oe Te eae 7 

6 

hs Seed a le tnctnln, WeSe: hchtia O  rttas eat a 6 
(Library Journal, October 1, 

edit Seg w ack Ge 5 

Sma erence wise rectly Slant Oe andes Gans 5 


ur 


September, 


Bundy, Mary L. and Womack, Hilda, “Librarians 


1960, 
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Three of these authors are or have 
been associated with library educa- 
tion. Three are librarians, including 
one college librarian. Mr. McManus 
is a book dealer, and Harold Taylor 
a former college president. 

A number of factors could account 
for the popularity of these articles. 
Three provided practical and needed 
information on common problems. 
Several exposed librarians to the dif- 


Periodical 


Library Journal 


I io a ca eee tw an angie 4 ee eens 


wremes Eibemry Melee 2.5 ic dice ceccscvces 





There was little difference among 
income groups in the journals named 
except for Wilson Library Bulletin, 
which was named 19 times by the 
small-income group as compared with 
9 for the middle and 7 for the high 
income group. 

All other periodicals were named 
less than five times: Library Trends, 
4; Library Quarterly, 3; Saturday 
Review, Special Libraries, and Top 
of the News, 2; College and Research 
Libraries, Horn Book, Illinois Librar- 
ies, Junior Libraries, Journal of Cata- 
loging and Classification, and Moun- 
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ference between what they would like 
to believe about themselves and what 
they actually do and are. Only one— 
the Davis article— was a report of 
research; it was based on a survey. 

A count was made of the periodi- 
cals cited in answer to this first ques- 
tion. Fourteen were named. Library 
Journal, ALA Bulletin, and Wilson 
Library Bulletin account for the ma- 
jority of selections: 


Number of 
Times Named 


Number of 
Articles Named 


ead 51 106 
saad 25 35 
eer 18 35 


tain Plains Library Quarterly, each 
named once. 

To see the relative interest in vari- 
ous subjects, the articles were also 
grouped by content of the article. 
Articles which could not be identified 
after a brief search were not included 
in this breakdown. In many cases as- 
signment to a subject category was 
highly arbitrary. The final break- 
down, then, can be considered no 
more than a rough approximation. 
Little difference was noticed among 
the income groups. 


CONTENT OF ARTICLES CONSIDERED PARTICULARLY GooD 


Subject 


Service to the public 


TE ee 


Number of 
Times Named 


Pr ee rt ee en eT eee 52 


Organization of materials (acquisition, weeding, cataloging, audio-visual, 
informational retrieval) 
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Professional matters (including libraries abroad, censorship, co-operation, 


library education, professional associations) .............0.0000eeee 26 
Role of the library (function, image) ........... 00. c cece eee eeeeeeeeces 20 
Internal administration (insurance, buildings, budgeting, surveys, policy 

making, staff relationships, work sampling, in-service training) ...... 18 
ee OOO. oi owns dian ends ceeeee Rad eeeeeN ened ed Odean 5 
ED rccudenacsened cade ad nescwended baw chins anne ne Sewage 5 
Other (including special libraries, adult education) ..................... 6 


COLUMNS AND FEATURES LIKED 

Another attempt was made to un- 
cover the ways professional periodi- 
cals are serving library administra- 
tors. Question two asked: Are there 
any regular columns or other special 
features of any of the library periodi- 
cals which you like especially? If so, 
please list them below. 


Eighty-one and eight-tenths per 
cent of the librarians in the middle- 
income group named at least one 
regular feature as compared with 73.2 
per cent of the small, and 72.7 per 
cent of the large-income group. Fif- 
teen columns or features were named 
five or more times: 


Most LIKED CCLUMNS AND FEATURES 


Number of 
Column, Section, Special Issues, Etc. Times Named 
TS 8 Se ee eee 31 
SS SS) SE ee ee er ee eee 19 
Current Reference Books, Frances Neel Cheney, (WLB) ................ 18 
A es cape eninaw a dale aa ww en. Weradwelewakoees 17 
I Nas sini sarap ieaeR I AR SBR SE RA eG 13 
Extending Library Service, Gretchen Schenk, (WLB).................. 10 
re ee NN SD onic cic dae nee e dune den ka eeerdn euler 10 
I ol en nes Sam acne Sash Wi ie me ain Re am gh ae Rap 10 
ne I oa iain cath, rag i nna kc ane aan ee ae al aa re) 
I no oie sae ee ala Re wa a Rea te wae eS 9 
I On. og Av c age h ORS CNG LEER RADMANEKE SERRE 8 
Pg i 0 sin: ia ac Shine eet Ghee wOds MRSS SES ASEM RR ~ 
I in tn case he a hind gee seenobeT a seumbeueaeuae 7 
Ser Tea CE TaD ain gis n sods cen aieinwcee.a'e veiesieeas acu 7 
er ie I © i EB ios inc Kies cdeewdacewsd sex senweceeeccs 6 


In response to this question, Li- 
brary Journal was named 115 times, 
29 times by the small libraries, 44 


by the medium, and 42 by the large- 
income group. Wilson Library Bul- 
letin was named almost as frequently, 
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101 times: 36 by the small libraries, 
43 by the medium, and 22 times by 
the large libraries. 

Ten other periodicals were also 
named: ALA Bulletin, 39 times; ALA 
Booklist, 9; Publisher's Weekly, 11; 
College and Research Libraries, 5; 
California Librarian, 3; Library 
Quarterly (book reviews), 2; Book 
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Buyer’s Guide, Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, Top of the News, 
and the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
were each named once. A few cita- 
tions could not be identified. 

The contents of these regular fea- 
tures, named as especially liked, give 
an indication of the interests of this 
group: 


CONTENT OF COLUMN OR FEATURE 


Number of 

Subject Area Times Named 
i Seas ceca nas pe CaaS aw RL Re aT Ow eRe 88 
Professional matters (personal news, advertisements, extension, professional 

, SUNNNIOE PED ods ve waceandeus cedaddscnenase gece 85 
IN al lt Rl ced A UL Sebo mk ee bg STI 38 
IN acs oh os her oa. ATTN A RR N Rae lanes RA ORR aaa news 31 
Book news (publishing news, literary awards, authors) ................. 26 
rr crux auch sicin hm elas a eA Pate UW ATER Ee AOR eee EAI RATO wauI Twa SS 14 
ES on LU raalack xcs sa Ab Oa WHERE RS Maeew ne eam aN Ee etna 10 


There was some difference among 
the income groups. Equipment was 
cited only 6 times by the small-in- 
come group as compared with 16 
citations by each of the other groups. 
A display feature was checked only 
5 times by the large-income group as 
compared with 12 times by the small 
and 14 by the medium. Interest in 
professional matters was highest with 
the high-income group. Columns or 
features dealing with professional af- 
fairs were mentioned 35 times by the 
large-income group as compared with 
22 by the small and 28 by the 
medium. 

Since questions one and two clearly 
establish the importance of Library 
Journal and Wilson Library Bulletin 
to public library administrators, no 
further tally was made of these peri- 
odicals. A count of the number of 


times other periodicals were men- 
tioned in other parts of the question- 
naire was made (questions 3, 4, 5, 
and 7). ALA Bulletin was named 14 
times; Library Trends, 5; Illinois Li- 
braries, 3; and ALA Booklist, 2. 
Other periodicals named once as 
liked, used, or read were: BPR; 
American Book Publishing Record; 
Kent State University, Department of 
Library Science, Aspects of Librar- 
ianship; Library Resources and 
Technical Services; Bulletin of the 
Louisiana Library Association; Li- 
brary Quarterly; Minnesota Librar- 
ies; Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom; PLD Reporter; Southeastern 
Librarian (Southeastern Library As- 
sociation); Southern Illinois Library 
News (Illinois State Library, South- 
ern Illinois Regional Library); Spe- 
cial Libraries; and the University of 
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Illinois, Library School, Occasional 
Papers. 

Several people told what they liked 
about particular periodicals: 

The Library Division of the Department 


of Education of Minnesota puts out an 
excellent monthly bulletin. 


I have found preconvention issues of 
ALA Bulletin very helpful when attend- 
ing. 


We have appreciated the Library Trends 
with its practical approach to broad sub- 
ject areas. 


Our own Southeastern Library Bulletin 

increases in stature with each number. 

Chiefly, it seems to me, because it is 

used as a medium of information and 

not just as a record of accomplishments 
of various departments. 

Exclusive of Publishers’ Weekly, 
Saturday Review, and Book Buyer’s 
Guide, which are primarily literary 
or publishing journals, 27 periodicals 
in all were named. (The 1959 volume 
of H. W. Wilson’s Library Literature 
lists 188 periodical publications.) 
Eighteen are national in scope and 
nine are either state or regional pub- 
lications. Nine are issued by national 
professional organizations, five by 
state or regional groups, four by state 
libraries, and four by library schools. 
Five are published by commercial 
concerns. Three are primarily for 
children or youth. 

The titles named in this question- 
naire do not reveal what professional 
literature passes across the desks of 
these administrators; rather, they in- 
dicate those journals which carried 
articles or features liked or used by 
head librarians. Neither does this 
study determine which periodicals 
are the most professional, but it 
clearly suggests which are most used 
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and appreciated by the heads of pub- 
lic libraries. They are relying on 
Library Journal, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, and ALA Bulletin for book 
selection help, for what might be 
termed trade information, for profes- 
sional news, and for their professional 
reading on such matters as services, 
selection, organization of materials, 
and professional developments as 
well as purely administrative matters. 


Use MADE OF LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


The key question of this study was 
number three: Can you recall] any 
times in about the last year when 
you used information or ideas you 
obtained from a library periodical 
in connection with your work? 

Yes _No. If yes, will 
you tell us how you made use of 
the information? (You need not 
bother to include information about 
new books which may have helped 
you to select books for your library.) 
A column was provided for “Article 
or Information” and another for 
“How It Affected Your Work.” (In 
the following quotations diagonal bars 
are used to separate the two parts 
of the answers.) Answers to this 
question were analyzed by income 
group. 

The small library. The small- 
income group had the highest per 
cent who could not recall using any 
information obtained from a library 
periodical—29.3 per cent. 





A few commented on not being 
able to recall using any information: 


Our library is small, and not too many 
ideas can be applied—but some help 
must have been received, but I cannot 
pinpoint it. 
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It really must roll off my back. I do 
read ALA Bulletin, LJ, Wilson Bulle- 
tin, and the reviewing magazines, but 
I certainly haven’t adopted any specific 
ideas. 


Fifty-six and one-tenth per cent 
did recall using information which 
came from a_ periodical. These 
twenty-three people named thirty 
instances or ways in which they used 
library periodicals. 


A few made general statements of 
how they make use of the periodical 
literature: 


Report on interesting articles, some of 
which I would like someday to incorpo- 
rate into our work here, to the board 
at the monthly meetings. 


The use most frequently named 
by this small-income group was in 
the planning and preparation of ex- 
hibits, named by eleven people: 


Bulletin board suggestions. 


Each month I consult the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin for ideas for my bulletin 
board displays. //Our library displays 
are very popular and are well received. 


I’m not very original, so “displays for 
the month” is a great boon to me. 


Often use Wilson’s “Write for These” 
to get display materials with which to 
make special displays, emphasize cer- 
tain parts of the collection, or promote 
new books. 


A special issue on bulletin boards in- 
cluding what they should express, fitting 
the board to the need, the holiday, 
etc. Where to get ideas. //More at- 
tractive displays on our boards and 
called more attention to particular 
things. 


Articles dealing with service to 
students had, perhaps, the most far- 


reaching effects. In this group, the 
articles led to action in six cases: 
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The numerous articles re students using 
public libraries. //Assisted me and 
my library board in arriving at deci- 
sion on handling the situation to the 
best effect for all concerned without 
hurting anyone. 


The article on responsibility of the 
public library to the student. //As a 
result our library board met with the 
school board and devised a plan 
whereby the students used the school 
library more frequently and took the 
“standing room only” load from the 
public library. 


Relationship between public library 
and public schools. //Quotations from 
these articles were used in a copy for 
the local elementary grade school bul- 
letin for teachers. 


Articles concerning young people and 
public library service. //From reading 
these articles I had ideas about meet- 
ing the situation and also the feeling 
it wasn’t just my library problem. 
From Mr. Holt’s article “A Plan of 
Action” I received ideas of a definite 
plan and my staff and I made surveys 
of reference materials and the best and 
most efficient way we could get them 
into the students’ hands, also asked 
the co-operation of the students, that 
they make a list of materials needed. 


“An Ounce of Prevention.” Children 
and teen-agers who caused a disturb- 
ance were asked if they were selecting 
books, or needed material or informa- 
tion. If not, they were given five min- 
utes to leave the library. Ten minutes 
if they were selecting books. //Our 
disturbances have been practically 
eliminated. Those who did cause con- 
fusion have not returned to the library. 
We can wait on those who need in- 
formation. 


Two people used library period- 
icals in planning their summer read- 
ing programs: 

“Let’s Read This Summer.” Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, April, 1959. //Gave 








1's 
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me the idea for our 1960 reading 

project. 

Among the miscellaneous uses 
named were: 


National Library Week. //Planning 
aids helpful. 


I clip biographical sketches and stu- 
dents use these daily. 


Many of the service plans used now 
and in the planning stages were culled 
from articles in Library Journal and 
ALA Bulletin—such as “Shut-in Serv- 
ice,” and publicity on resources of 
service to the blind. These were 
adapted to our own situation but the 
original idea came from articles. 


Library Journal (1959) survey of per 
cent of increase in book prices over 
ten year term or thereabouts. //Used 
in preparing budget for board of finance 
to justify increased book funds. 

The medium-income library. Sev- 
enty and nine-tenths per cent of the 
middle-income group recalled in- 
stances when they used the periodical 
literature. In all, thirty-nine people 
of this group named sixty-three ways 
they had made use of information 
obtained from library -periodicals. 

Eighteen people reported on use 
related to public relations. Fifteen 
of these were articles or columns 
which helped with displays: 

Displays for the month—Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. //Have used some 
ideas for a point of departure in de- 
veloping our own displays. 

My assistant in charge of posters uses 


Wilson Bulletin all the time for ideas. 


We cut out all poster or bulletin board 
ideas from Wilson Bulletin—paste them 
on 3-by-5 cards and file them by the 
month. These are used very often in 
making up our monthly bulletin board. 


But other public relations uses 
were also reported: 
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Many articles on public _ relations. 
//Used as source for a trustees insti- 
tute on public relations. 


Articles on National Library Week. 
//Adapted ideas for use. 


Each month we send a library leaflet 
to each resident of the village. I get 
many ideas for subjects to promote, 
groups of books to list and give brief 
reviews of items in the news, etc. I 
cannot specify any particular articles 
because it is just general inspiration 
from professional reading that sparks 
attention to our collection or any part 
of our service. 


“Wake Up, It’s Time for Your Sleeping 
Pill.” I used this as a basis for dis- 
cussion at a staff meeting. Each mem- 
ber read the article and gave her im- 
pressions. I hope it helped to improve 
our public relations. 


Ten people in this group acted on 
the basis of articles dealing with 
service to youth: 


Articles in LJ and Wilson on handling 
teen-agers. //Gave them to staff to 
read since articles reflected my posi- 
tion. 


Articles on the handling of the student 
problem. //Incorporating some of the 
ideas from the articles made discipline 
more effective in the evening hours. 


“An Ounce of Prevention.” //Required 
reading of entire staff to help them 
with student discipline. I think this 
article was most helpful in pointing 
out to staff members the “how” of 
disciplining—this has been a big prob- 
lem with our staff in the past few 
years. 


Martin, Lowell, “Relation of Public and 
School Libraries in Serving Youth.” 
//Helped back up arguments with li- 
brary board. 


Seven people mentioned articles 


dealing with buildings: 


I always use the information in library 
periodicals when I want reinforcement 











for some project I’m trying to put 
over. For example, I dug out the ar- 
ticle about the Dallas Public Library’s 
fight to stay downtown (Library Jour- 
nal) when it was suggested building a 
new library in the park. 


My interest has been recently centered 
in a building program because a per- 
manent building is essential here. Ar- 
ticles on youth rooms. //Helped 
“clinch” our plans for a second room. 


December issues of Library Journal. 
//To obtain cost of building new li- 
brary buildings—to present to library 
board. 


Articles on new library buildings and 
remodeled buildings. //Helpful in 
planning our library addition. 


Three people took action after 


reading articles on insurance: 


Helped us decide on our insurance. 


Articles about library fires resulted in 
a re-evaluation of the contents of our 
library, and increased insurance cov- 
erage... 


Two people mentioned censorship 


articles: 


An article (or letter) in an issue of 
Library Journal about two years ago 
in which a librarian explained how she 
handled censorship by individuals who 
wanted specific books removed from 
the library shelves. Her reply was most 
objective and courteous and we have 
used her tactics on the few critics that 
have voiced their opinion of personal 
dislikes. 


“Notes of Merritt” gave me many ideas 
to bolster my own feelings on censor- 
ship. Display ideas, plans for our new 
library, etc., have come from profes- 
sional reading but I cannot point to 
anything like a bullet-creased Bible in 
the vest pocket and say “This saved 
my life.” 


Two people mentioned articles on 


the handling of record collections: 
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Use of stereo in library record col- 
lections (Davis article). //Policy de- 
cision on stereo for record collection. 


Among the single uses named were 
these: 


I have bought the following because 
they were first mentioned in some li- 
brary periodical [titles of professional 
books were listed]. //Keeping for fu- 
ture reference. 


“Image of Librarian.” //Adapted it to 
what is the image of the library in 
[mame of town]. Staff discussion at 
staff meeting. 


Articles on why we read, how to get 
people to read, how to give book talks, 
book reviews, organize reading pro- 
grams. //As material for talks and 
learning how! 


“Annual Reports” (LJ, October, 1960). 
//Received information from the article 
to use in this library’s annual report. 
In May 1960 a short article on library 
board’s duty to spend or save. //Used 
with library board—we are to budget 
entire annual appropriation given for 
our support and not save. 

Information on whether to stock pa- 
perbacks in our public library. //We 
are using paperbacks. 


The large library. Twenty-two 
(66.7 per cent) of the librarians in 
the large-income group named forty- 
three instances in which they used 
library periodicals. 

Seven people named articles deal- 
ing with library buildings: 

On new buildings. //Helped in draw- 
ing plans. 


Article on new buildings. //When 
staff building committee worked on our 
own building program statement for 
architect. 


“Peterson-Public Library Branches in 
School Buildings.” //To talk my 
board out of installing such a branch. 
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Only three people in this large- 
income group mentioned use of lit- 
erature on publicity and exhibits: 


Ideas on displays. 


Article on effective publicity for public 
libraries especially promoting the work 
of the library before city fathers. //Too 
soon to tell. 


Only two mentioned service to 
young people: 

Articles on services to the young adult 
—no specific article. //Helped us to 
define the group and establish criteria 
for selection of books to be used in 
young adult department. 
Currently study many articles on li- 


brary service to young people in hopes 
of expanding this service. 


This same person also named: 


Mrs. Backer’s article is helping formu- 
late policy for branch librarians in 
dealing with large groups of students. 


Two people named a cataloging 
article: 
A study of the reproduction of catalog 


cards now under consideration in our 
next budget. 


In this group, as in the middle- 
income group, three people men- 
tioned articles on library insurance: 

I believe it was LJ—an article on li- 


brary insurance. //Helped me prepare 
a report for the city manager. 


Articles on fires in book stacks as ex- 
perimented with by N.Y.P.L. and Cor- 
nell University. //Decided not to in- 
stall sprinkler system. 


Used ALA Bulletin article on insurance 
to revise our insurance plan. 


Two people mentioned articles 
which helped them change their pro- 
cedures: 
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Article on registration system of 
Queens Borough Public Library. 


//Gave incentive to simplifying sys- 
tem here and ideas on how to do so. 
Articles on nonresident fees (several of 
them found through Library Litera- 
ture). //May help in making a policy 
for this library. 


Our use of library literature usually 
involves some problem at hand-revising 
registration rules, etc. Hence we review 
all articles which relate to the subject. 


Two people mentioned using the 
journals to select equipment: 


Often purchase products and equipment 
on basis of information in above-men- 
tioned sections of LJ. 


Four people used information in 
articles in preparing or justifying 
budget and salary revisions: 


Used information on book prices in pre- 
paring budget. 


Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices, Winter 1960. //To check arrange- 
ments within our library and confirm 
the soundness of our own approach im 
checking books and bindery expendi- 
tures for various departments of the 
library, and for checking expenditures 
for various classes of books, etc. 

Strout, Donald E. and Ruth B., “Ho- 
rizons Unlimited,” Library Journal, 
June 15, 1960. //To present evidence 


to the board on need for new salary 
schedule. 


Two in this group also mentioned 
articles in connection with phono- 
graph records: 

Irene H. McDaniel, “Stereo’s Here Teo 
Stay,” LJ, October 1, 1960. //We 


have adopted some of the methods 
suggested in the article. 


Among the other uses suggested 
by this group: 
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Have used articles on book reviewing 
in an attempt to stimulate an interest 
in more meaningful book reviews. 


Biographies, Wilson Bulletin. //Refer- 
ence work. 


Leigh, “Popular Image of the Library 
and the Librarian.” //Planning pro- 
gram for district meeting of state li- 
brary association. 


Articles on censorship. //Helped in > 


preparing a talk. 


Children’s department makes constant 
use of library source material for 
games in connection with reading clubs, 
story hours and display boards. 


Article in Special Libraries on the an- 
nual buyer’s guide issue of technical 
magazines. //We checked our holdings 
and made a survey of annual statistical 
volumes. 


“Current Trends in Library Administra- 
tion” in Library Trends. //Reorganiza- 
tion of library departments. 

Library Trends on circulation proced- 


ures. //Used in survey of library to 
orient survey team. 


One person commented on the dif- 
ficulty of identifying the original 
source of ideas: 

It would be difficult to sort out from 
all of the reading one does just exactly 
where any particular ideas come from. 
Many workable ideas are syntheses 
from many sources and many ideas ap- 
pearing in library periodicals have al- 
ready been mentioned among librar- 
ians in conversations or at meetings. 


In the section reserved for addi- 
tional comments several people com- 
mented on how they use the period- 
ical literature or what they see as its 
value: 

Whenever I give a talk on library serv- 
ices I read all professional articles in- 


dexed on the subject. I find these in- 
valuable. 
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Shop talk is usually boring as com- 
pared to actually plunging into current 
literature, current political trends, cur- 
rent scientific advances. Library liter- 
ature should always be a contact for 
incentive towards this wider reading 
and toward helping the librarian use 
what she knows to become a symbol of 
“the good reader” for her staff and 
public. 


I think the library periodicals in gen- 
eral do a great service by helping over- 
come the isolation and tendency to 
“think small” of the average working 
librarian. 


The greatest value professional litera- 
ture has is a very general one—the 
keeping abreast of new ideas and pro- 
cedures. Many of the articles have no 
immediate application, but a germ of 
an idea may develop months or years 
later, and result in improved services. 


Ideas read color my thinking so com- 
pletely and subtly that it is hard for 
me to explain what I did think before 
reading. With all the staff reading the 
same periodicals, it is easier for our 
minds to meet. The periodicals are 
good, and are indispensable. 


An analysis of the reported use of 
the periodical literature suggests a 
number of interesting possibilities re- 
garding the nature of its influence. 
Many of the uses described are non- 
administrative, such as the heavy use 
made of the literature by small and 
medium-sized libraries for bulletin 
board displays. It has also assisted 
in the performance of professional 
tasks such as reference, book talks, 
book reviewing, and in conducting 
story hours and reading clubs for 
children and the preparation of li- 
brary bulletins. 

It is also serving these people in 
their administrative capacities, its in- 
fluence varying in part with the size 
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of their library. The articles dealing 
with the handling of teen-agers led 
to varying kinds of administrative 
action including use with the staff 
as an in-service training device. Ar- 
ticles were used to support adminis- 
trators’ views in dealing with their 
boards. They helped some libraries 
define their policy on service to stu- 
dents and in a few cases led to action 
involving policies of school boards as 
well as library boards. 

The periodical literature supplied 
information necessary in planning 
reading programs and in beginning or 
expanding special services to such 
groups as shut-ins, the blind, and 
young people. Statistical information 
was used in preparing budgets, in 
supporting requests for funds, and 
in the revision of salary schedules. 
Policy decisions were made on the 
handling of records and the use of 
stereo and paperbacks. Changes in 
cataloging policy and method of card 
reproduction were effected. Periodical 
articles helped libraries to evaluate 
areas of their collections. Routines 
have been simplified with the help of 
information from periodical litera- 
ture. In a few cases, libraries have 
been reorganized or surveyed because 
of these periodicals. 

Administrators used the literature 
for staff discussions to improve pub- 
lic relations. They also benefited 
from their professional reading by 
learning how to deal with patrons 
and pressure groups who would like 
to have books removed from the 
library. 

The literature has supplied cost 
figures and other facts necessary in 
designing. remodeling, and locating 
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library buildings. Both medium and 
large libraries have made decisions 
regarding insurance for their libraries 
based on periodical articles, with the 
result that in many instances policies 
have been completely revised. 

The periodical literature has acted 
as a catalyst to bring about change. 
Although there is no evidence that it 
has changed basic attitudes, it has 
certainly served to reinforce admin- 
istrators’ feelings about the need for 
change. Both by giving the adminis- 
trator the realization that his is a 
common problem and by suggesting 
solutions to problems, it may have 
been the immediate factor in bringing 
about change. It has certainly been 
a factor in the resolution of differ- 
ences between librarians and their 
boards. It is possible that articles 
which not only outline the nature of 
the problem but which suggest solu- 
tions have the most 
effects. 

There is evidence of conscious and 
purposeful use of the literature by 
many head librarians. They are 
alert to its value in justifying their 
budget requests, supporting their 
point of view with their boards, and 
in winning staff acceptance for a 
desired change. Many obviously 
search the periodical literature as 
part of their problem-solving process 
and use periodicals to lead them to 
further sources of information. They 
also turn to the literature for help in 
planning meetings and in the prep- 
aration of talks on professional sub- 
jects. 

The literature is being used at a 
decision-making level, involving on 
one hand no more than book dis- 


immediate 
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plays, and, on the other, influential 
meetings with city officials. There 
may be little use of it at the goal- 
setting level, but certainly consider- 
abie use at the planning level, at 
least where buildings or extension 
and reorganization of services are in- 
volved. In the carrying out of ad- 
ministration tasks such as selecting 
equipment, analyzing and simplifying 
routines and procedures, establishing 
regulations, and preparing budgets, 
there is ample evidence of the use 
of the periodical literature. It has 
also facilitated communications 
throughout library organizations. 


The information and ideas gath- 
ered from periodicals have gone 
from the head librarian down the 
administrative ladder to library 
staffs, up to the library board, and 
extended to city officials, school 
boards, teachers, and architects. The 
periodical literature has undoubtedly 
influenced publishers’, dealers’, and 
manufacturers’ sales. Recently, at 
least, it has had a direct effect on 
the way library patrons are treated 
and on the “image” of the library 
being presented to the general public. 
It has probably resulted in increased 
financial support for libraries, more 


Estimate of Literature 


Meets the needs of the practicing librarian 


Could stand some improvement ...............+-. 


Badly needs improvement ..............-+eee0es 


No response 
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efficient use of funds, and improved 
service to the public. 


ESTIMATE OF LITERATURE 


After three questions dealing with 
what articles were liked and used, 
the librarians were asked to estimate 
how well the periodical literature is 
meeting the needs of the profession. 
They were almost evenly divided 
between feeling that it “meets the 
needs of the practicing librarian” (45 
per cent) and that it “could stand 
some improvement” (42.6 per cent). 
Six and two-tenths per cent feel 
that it “badly needs improvement” 
and another 6.2 per cent did not 
answer the question. 

There were differences among the 
income groups. The high-income 
group has a smaller per cent who feel 
that the professional periodicals are 
meeting the needs of the practicing 
librarian. The middle-income group 
has the smallest per cent who feel 
the periodicals badly need improve- 
ment. The small-income group has 
the highest per cent of “no response.” 
The opinions of the three groups 
about the literature meeting profes- 
sional needs are summarized by the 
following percentages: 


Size of Library 





Small Medium Large 

piece raed 48.8 49.1 33.3 
29.3 47.3 $2.5 

7.3 3.6 9.1 

econ 14.6 0.0 6.1 
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In the next question, more specific 
answers were required: What would 
be your main criticisms, if any? 
Answers to this question were ana- 
lyzed by income group, but, except 
for statements asking for more ar- 
ticles for the small library that were 
expressed only by the small and 
medium-sized income group, criti- 
cisms did not appear to be related 
to the size of income. 


Six people were not critical of the 
literature, but of the lack of time to 
read it: 


This is not a criticism of the litera- 
ture; my main difficulty is to find time 
to read the published literature. I 
seldom have time to do more than 
scan an issue and make notes of arti- 
cles which I would like to read. 


Not enough time to read what is pub- 
lished. 


In the section reserved for addi- 
tional comments at the end of the 
questionnaire, another ten people also 
commented on the lack of time they 
feel they have to devote to profes- 
sional reading: 


I wish there were more time to read 
and study the material available. 


There is such a great quantity of litera- 
ture to read and the busy, busy li- 
brarian feels she or he cannot take time 
from the details that are always with 
us to read, but I for one keep trying. 


By the time I’ve read book reviews 
at work, ordered and cataloged the 
adult books and done various other 
things, I don’t seem to get around to 
much professional reading. I intend to 
read it at my apartment, but find my- 
self reading books instead. Try to read 
a book a week to “know my stock,” 
since I work at main desk too. 
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Eleven people would like more ar- 
ticles geared to the small library: 


Too much for the large library and 
not enough for the small library which 
needs the help most. 


More material of definite information 
to aid in better administration of the 
small libraries. 


Come down to earth to the problems 
of everyday in the small town library. 


Thirteen people stressed their in- 
terest in practical aspects of li- 
brarianship: 


Too much theory and not practical. 


That there are more theoretical than 
practical articles— meaning that we 
often like to read something down-to- 
earth which hits us in our daily work; 
solving of personnel problems, methods 
we could use for cutting red tape in 
circulation, ordering, keeping statistics, 
etc., combating theft and vandalism, 
in-service training of personnel, recruit- 
ing, etc. 


Lack of articles which are practical and 
helpful. 


Perhaps most articles contain too much 
theory and not enough cold hard facts 
of different aspects of the library pro- 
fession. 


We have too many articles discussing 
generalities, basic philosophies, etc. We 
know library service is needed and we 
do not need to convince ourselves about 
it. What we need is the kind of peri- 
odical literature other professions have 
—specific information on specific prob- 
lems. 


Five people specifically expressed 
an interest in research: 


More practical results of surveys. 


More surveys of practices 
widespread and proved. 


that are 


Lack of detailed reporting of current 
research, this may be due to lack of 
research to report. 
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A few indicated they would like 


more general or more scholarly ar- 
ticles: 


Too technical—too much time spent on 
minute details of interest only to spe- 
cialists in that particular field (i.e., 
cataloging). 


There are entirely too few articles of 
scholarly content, too many on proced- 
ures, standardization. 


Ten people commented on the 


quality of writing: 


Much is badly written; presents the 
idea in not too coherent form. Some 
articles appear nothing more than a 
desire to get one’s name in print. 


They’re dull. 
The writing is not sprightly or exciting 


enough. 


Five people think the literature is 


repetitive: 


Too many articles which don’t say any- 
thing new or different. 


There is too great a duplication of 
ideas in the various journals. 


Redundant. 


Seven people object to the ap- 


proach used in many of the articles: 


There is somewhat of a tendency with 
librarians to pat themselves on the 
back. 


There are too many articles on “how 
we initiated this program in our library 
and how wonderful it has been, etc.” 
—most of these articles do not evalu- 
ate their programs, pointing out what 
was good, bad, or indifferent. 


Too many naive articles. 
Lack of objectivity. 


All in all the literature reflects the 
standard of the profession—mediocrity. 
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Four people would like to hear 
more from people outside the pro- 
fession: 


Wilson and LJ are improving very 
much under editors. We still need 
more calm self-criticism and more com- 
ment from outsiders looking into the 
profession. 


Reviews of articles in other related 
fieids, such as personnel, business man- 
agement. 


Need more articles by scholars and 
professionals who are not librarians, 
especially in the area of contemporary 
literature. 


A few suggested more for the 
nonprofessional: 


I wish it could be more attractive to 
nonprofessionals on the staff. Most of 
them feel it isn’t “meant” for them, 
and don’t try to absorb what they 
could. 


Several commented on aspects of 
format and publication policies: 


The ads are scattered throughout, so 
that if one is busy—and who isn’t—im- 
portant columns, items, and articles are 
lost in a welter of ads. 


Need more complete indexing. 


There is no place in current journals 
for very brief treatments of important 
library news in capsule form. 


For the busy practicing librarian, there 
are too many articles which are too 
long. Couldn’t they be condensed, ab- 
stracted so that the articles could be 
“consumed” at a glance? Perhaps a 
lead-off statement regarding the con- 
tents would be helpful—anything to 
save time! 


A few commented specifically on 
book reviewing sections: 


Book reviews should be more reliable. 


Not enough material on the current 
books—By this I mean much of the 
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material appears after the books have 
been on the market—and sometimes 
months later. 


The Booklist needs to enlarge its scope. 


Bock reviews should list L.C. numbers 
—or Wilson if available. 


One person summarized the prob- 
lem as follows: 
The literature currently published in 
periodical form is generally well edited, 
well written, and interesting, but the 
problem is that it has to appeal to too 
many types of librarians: administra- 
tors, supervisors, reference and cata- 
logers, people who work in large and 
small libraries, in rural and urban sit- 
uations, etc. To criticize the attempt 
to do this is easy, but to offer con- 
structive criticisms is hard. Not every 
article can be stimulating, thought- 
provoking, and applicable to everyone’s 
work situation. The best that any li- 
brarian can do is to try to read as 
many of their periodicals as possible. 
In evaluating the criticisms ex- 
pressed by this group, one is tempted 
to conclude that what these adminis- 
trators object to most is wasting 
their time on unprofitable reading. 


COVERAGE WANTED 


About twenty people in each group 
answered the question: Would you 
like to see more attention given to 
any particular subject or particular 
aspects of library work? If so, please 
give the areas in which you would 
like to see greater or different cover- 
age in the library periodical litera- 
ture. 

The main difference among the 
groups was that the interest ex- 
pressed in public relations and com- 
munity-library relationships came 
almost entirely from the small and 
medium-sized libraries. Nor did any 
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of the large libraries ask for infor- 
mation on services to the public. 
(The large-income group made fewer 
suggestions than either of the other 
groups; so it is not possible to gen- 
eralize from those expressed.) None 
of the small libraries expressed an 
interest in personnel or in circulation 
or other routines and procedures. 
Differences expressed here seem to 
correspond in general to differences 
in reported use of the literature by 
the various income groups. 

It is clear from the responses to 
this question that these are people 
in administrative positions. Well 
over half the suggestions fall in the 
administrative rather than the profes- 
sional realm. Their suggestions might 
have come from any group of public 
administrators. Five people expressed 
an interest in administration in gen- 
eral; seventeen dealt with some as- 
pect of library-community relation- 
ships (half of these asked for more 
material on publicity), but over 
twice as many, thirty-one, were re- 
quests for more articles on aspects 
of internal administration — policy 
making, finance, personnel, routines 
and procedures, buildings and equip- 
ment. 

While there were eight requests 
for more information about service 
to the public, twenty were concerned 
with some aspect of the collection— 
selection, cataloging, weeding. Of the 
remainder, eleven dealt with what 
might be termed professional mat- 
ters—library education, new legisla- 
tion, state programs, publishing 
trends, library co-operation. When 
personnel and public relations and 
public services are grouped together, 
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about one-third can be said to deal 
with the human aspects of library 
administration. The specific topics 
requested five or more times were: 
publicity, budgets, selection of ma- 
terials, cataloging, weeding, personnel 
policies and practices, and work sim- 
plification. 

The following selection of repre- 
sentative comments suggests more 
definitely what these librarians would 
like to have in larger amount. An- 
swers have two parts: “area” and 
“type of article or information you 
would like to have published,” which 
are indicated by the double bar (//). 


External aspects: 


Administration. // Not just library ad- 
ministration but public administration 
from the point of view of the political 
scientist. 


Municipal administration and library 
administration and relationships be- 
tween officials. 


Community power structure and its in- 
fluence on the library. 


Board-librarian relationships. 


Library Boards. // We are fortunate 
here but our board would relish more 
articles of interest to them. 

Public relations. // Practical sugges- 
tions for improving a library’s public 
relations. 

How to publicize the library in an 
urban community. 


More professional ways to advertise the 
library, i.e., displays, etc. (Put the 
library on a par with department 
stores.) 

How to forcefully convince budget com- 
mittees of the needed financial sup- 
port. 


Internal administration: 


Library finances and administration. // 
Practical problems of budgeting, cap- 
ital expansion. 
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Building and justifying the budget. 


In-service training programs. // De- 
tails of successful programs. 


Techniques for handling personnel. 


Personnel work—particularly recruiting, 
staff morale, evaluating progress, etc. 


Personally I welcome articles which 
describe successful projects on practi- 
cal problems: lending, registration, etc. 


Work simplification, use of mechanical 
equipment to reduce routine proced- 
ures. // Studies made by libraries and 
effectiveness of the projects as carried 
out. 


Articles dealing with routines that 
might provide new ideas to cut down 
time spent on necessary routines. 


How to have an up-to-date library. 
How to plan for advancement. 


Services: 


More about the attitude of both junior 
and senior high students in the library 
and what the library should reasonably 
expect from them. 


How public libraries may co-operate 
with schools to assist students without 
becoming school libraries. 


On the real nature of reference work 
and reader’s advisory work. 


Materials: 


Book selection-quality-standards. 


Weeding the public library. // More 
information on criteria to use in weed- 
ing. 
Weeding collections to keep the basic 
and yet to keep book collections up to 
date. 


Articles on cataloging of Easy Books. 


Other requests: 


Publishers’ trends and new trends in 
the publishing industry. 
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We could always use more articles on 
the significance of reading and how to 
encourage it. 


An article on Friends of the Library 
with definite statements of purpose and 
function. From the present literature 
one would think the friends groups 
existed only for the purpose of solicit- 
ing gifts and sponsoring teas. Surely 
that cannot be true. 


At the risk of simply adding to the 
list, one could ask why little or no 
interest was specifically expressed in 
many areas of concern to adminis- 
trators: how to identify the various 
interest groups in the community 
and their information needs, sources 
of conflict among staff members and 
how to minimize conflict, ways to 
overcome resistance to change, com- 
munications barriers and how they 
may be overcome, policy formula- 
tion, long-term planning, measuring 
and evaluating a library’s success in 
carrying out its program. There is 
no evidence, however, that adminis- 
trators would not be interested in 
these areas provided they were 
shown how such information relates 
to their own situation. 
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LIBRARY PERIODICALS IN RELATION TO 
OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


An attempt was made to relate 
periodicals to other sources of in- 
formation. Question six asked: 
Where would you rank the follow- 
ing as sources of information and 
ideas for the practicing librarian? 
(Please number 1-8 in order of im- 
portance beginning with number one, 
“most important,” etc.). The choices 
offered were: professional library 
meetings; library institutes, work- 
shops; personal contacts with li- 
brarians; library periodicals; other 
library printed sources (books, 
pamphlets, reports, etc.); literature 
in other fields (books, journals, etc.) ; 
publishers, dealers, suppliers (per- 
sonal contact and their publications) ; 
contacts with other groups and indi- 
viduals outside the profession. 

To determine the relative position 
of each of the sources a rank order 
was obtained. The rank of 8 was as- 
signed to those in first place, 7, to 
second place, etc., and then multi- 
plied by the number of people who 
assigned each rank. The final order 
is as follows: 


RANK ORDER OF INFORMATION SOURCES 


Information Source 


Personal contacts with librarians ......... 
Library institutes and workshops ......... 
RMORE GOTMIONE 666. o05.6:00:00: 00066008660 
ProGessional meetings «oc occccscccovecesec 
Other library printed sources ............. 


Publishers, dealers, supplies ............. 


Contact with others outside the profession 


Literature in other fields ...........s.000. 
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There were two differences between 
the groups in the rank order. The 
small library ranked library periodi- 
cals second. Periodicals were, how- 
ever, almost tied with library insti- 
tutes and workshops, which took 
third place. The large libraries 
ranked “literature in other fields” 
sixth. Publishers and outside con- 
tracts were tied in seventh position. 

In the section for additional com- 
ments several people commented fur- 
ther on the role of professional 
periodicals and other sources of in- 
formation: 


Some of the most helpful and best 
informed people are to be found among 
the really fine salesmen, dealers, etc. 


I suppose the thing I miss most after 
thirteen years of working in a large 
system is the contact with others of 
my profession. We in small libraries 
feel that we are quite alone and we 
depend more than librarians in large 
systems for the stimulation and also 
the practical suggestions which we re- 
ceive in reading library periodical lit- 
erature. Please keep us in mind. 


This is a small and isolated library. 
Aside from library conferences, just 
about all my professional information 
and inspiration comes from magazines. 


My first thought was that I get help 
from library periodicals first. Actually 
I believe that meetings with other 
librarians in groups and singly are the 
source of ideas—at least of questions 
as to what to do about certain sit- 
uations. Then I search Library Jour- 
nal, ALA Bulletin for information on 
how other libraries handle these prob- 
lems. 


Answers to this question establish 
the periodical literature as an im- 
portant source of information to pub- 
lic library administrators. The major 
journals are a particularly important 
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means of contact with the smaller li- 
braries. (We do not know about the 
libraries with incomes of less than 
$10,000.) 

The lesser importance attached to 
non-library sources of information 
does not mean that such sources are 
not used. But perhaps librarians 
need to be mindful of the danger to 
any group whose members limit their 
contacts only to their own group. 

Librarianship is related to such 
fields as public administration, com- 
munications, education, sociology, 
and political science—areas not being 
explored to any extent in library 
literature or current library research. 
As people whose business is the dis- 
semination of information, one might 
have expected librarians to make 
more use of printed information from 
other fields. One suggestion afforded 
by this study is that the library 
periodicals might help to broaden 
the view of the library administrator 
by calling his attention to outside 
literature which has application to 
librarianship — and library schools 
might do more to introduce students 
to the literature in these areas. 


INTEREST IN CO-OPERATION 


From the questionnaire as a whole, 
an attempt was made to get a meas- 
ure of interest in and commitment to 
the profession’s official position on 
the proposition that only through co- 
operation can its standards be reached. 
This interest in co-operation was 
measured by noting—throughout the 
entire questionnaire—each time a li- 
brarian mentioned an article or col- 
umn that might be related even 
remotely to the idea of co-operation 
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or offered a comment having some 
bearing on the subject. 

Five of the heads of large libraries 
expressed what may be an interest 
in co-operation. Two were references 
to Gretchen Schenk’s column, “Ex- 
tending Library Service,” in answer 
to question number two. One person 
named an issue of Library Trends on 
state aid to libraries in answer to 
question number one. One person 
liked an article on rural library de- 
velopment in Illinois. One person (a 
Michigan librarian) expressed a defi- 
nite interest in the subject of co- 
operation: 

Public Library Service (Lowell Martin, 
ed.) says, “This co-operative approach 
on the part of libraries is the most 
important single recommendation of 
this document.” Library periodical 
literature needs a department on this 
subject, so that between annual meet- 
ings, librarians and trustees may be 
kept constantly informed on this need, 
and what libraries are doing to cross 
and merge and enlarge units of service. 


Eleven of the middle-income group 
expressed what might indicate an in- 
terest in co-operation; six mentioned 
Gretchen Schenk’s column as being 
especially liked. One person named 
this column and also asked for more 
information on state programs—‘“ex- 
ploration of the philosophy back of 
programs.” One person said that an 
article by Mark Taylor, “Liaison 
Thru Workshops,” helped “make 
such possible.” One person men- 
tioned the “Washington Reports” 
column in the ALA Bulletin. An- 
other person cited an article by Jo- 
seph Klimberger on _ co-operative 
reference service — “Our board of 
trustees was fascinated with Nas- 
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sau’s problem and its solution.” A 
library in Washington used an article 
on a state-wide proposed library plan 
for Michigan and one on “New 
York State’s Pioneer Library: A 
Federated Library System in Action” 
in “trying to convince trustees we 
should favor state plan here.” 

Seven in the small-income group 
showed some interest in library co- 
operation. One named Gretchen 
Schenk’s column. One said a “study 
of use of TWX for interlibrary loan” 
was used by his library. Another per- 
son quoted an article on central pro- 
cessing in answer to question one, 
and in response to question two said, 
“the articles which constitute a his- 
tory of the Library Services Act.” 

Another named an article by Rose 
Vainstein, “Public Library Standards 
—Their Development and Use.” A 
Nebraska librarian named an article 
by Edna Bothe on regional libraries 
in Missouri. A Pennsylvania librarian 
liked an article on central processing 
and asked for more articles on “co- 
ordination of services of small li- 
braries — reports on libraries that 
have accomplished it, especially 
small libraries.” 

A Minnesota librarian had evi- 
dently given considerable thought to 
the subject and expressed her views 
in a separate letter: 

I realize that the small library is on 
the way out—and today the “system” is 
the thing. I believe that to meet the 
needs of our patrons we must organize 
large library service units. But I also 
believe that the center of resistance 
to the larger system is the small com- 
munity library, staff, and board. It is 


here, I think, library periodicals have 
failed to recognize an opportunity. You 
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can’t ignore this resistance nor can you 
wait for time to take care of the 
problem. Right now, there is a need 
for a careful reporting on step by step 
development of various kinds of sys- 
tems. 


There reports should show what kinds 
of library service were in existence be- 
fore the reorganization took place. How 
the libraries got together and com- 
bined into a system. How the various 
librarians feel about the benefits and 
losses to their own libraries. It would 
be helpful to have facts and figures on 
costs, volumes of use, expansion of 
service, etc. I think the resistance I 
mentioned is based on pride and fear. 
It is only by wise leadership and under- 
standing that this reluctance will be 
overcome. 


If the popular library periodicals would 
assume some of the responsibility for 
this leadership rather than ignoring the 
small libraries they would be making 
a fine contribution to the profession. 


The present study has shown that 
library periodicals are an important 
source of information for public li- 
brary administrators. It has indi- 
cated further that the professional 
literature is influencing and guiding 
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the decisions of head librarians in 
libraries of various sizes more ob- 
viously at the level of day-to-day 
planning and operation than at the 
level of goal-setting and major policy 
making. Perhaps, as suggested by the 
librarian quoted above, it is in the 
area of co-operation that the profes- 
sional literature has “failed to recog- 
nize an opportunity.” 

Almost half a century ago, Abra- 
ham Flexner, famous for a report 
which revolutionized medical educa- 
tion, suggested that the literature of 
a professional group is a good index 
to the growth and development of 
the profession itself.‘ He did not 
imply that the periodical editors 
alone are responsible for what is 
clearly an inter-related process and 
a common professional responsibility. 
It is worth emphasizing once again 
that as the library periodical litera- 
ture goes, so goes the library profes- 
sion—and the public library move- 
ment. 

4 Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Profes- 


sion?’’ National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Proceedings, 42nd, 1915, p. 590. 
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Records Responsibility 
at State and Local Levels 


THEODORE J. CASSADY 
Assistant State Archivist 


| ae STATE, county, and local 
official should be empowered 
to turn over to a designated unit of 
government for permanent preserva- 
tion official books and original docu- 
ments not in current use. In the 
United States, the American Histor- 
ical Association (1900-1936) and the 
Society of American Archivists 
(1936- ) have spearheaded cam- 
paigns to call this responsibility to the 
attention of the many legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial authorities. Much 
has been done. All over the country 
valuable records have been salvaged 
from basements and vermin-infested 
recesses to be properly cared fer. 
Much is left to be done. This is sur- 
prising since this program promotes 
efficiency and economy, and assures 
protection of personal and property 
rights and documentation upon which 
our history rests. 

The appealing portions of such a 
program to many administrators and 
legislators are the money-saving fea- 
tures. Records are inventoried and 


classified, and groundwork laid for 
the elimination of the ephemeral, 
scheduling of records for disposal that 
have value for a limited time, and 
removal of the noncurrent valuable 
records from expensive administrative 
areas. In addition, through forms, re- 
ports, and correspondence manage- 
ment the accumulation of documen- 
tation can be severely curbed. In the 
state of Illinois the problem of bulk 
accumulations was attacked by means 
of a records management survey, 
1955-1957. It was estimated that 
dollar savings of approximately one 
million were made in a short period 
of time and groundwork laid for 
future programing and savings.' 

It is not necessary to have a crash 
program. In fact, it may be better for 
most governmental units to approach 
the problem slowly and methodically. 
If the proper ingredients are put into 
the program the result will be the 


1Secretary of State, Illinois Moves Forward: A 
Summary Report of Installation of Integrated Pa- 
perwork Controls of Illinois (1957). 
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same. The program must have a con- 
structive and positive approach. 
When the valueless is being elimi- 
nated, the valuable must be preserved. 
The earned increment from a good 
records program will be a hard core 
of permanent records. Records that 
protect personal and property rights 
have solid administrative and legal 
use. There is no measure of the value 
in properly caring for our permanent 
records. Who knows the value of the 
heritages we must protect? Who 
knows the value of documentation on 
which the foundation of our society 
rests? 

Proper control of records entails: 
(1) a definite program of inventory, 
selection, appraisal, storage, and dis- 
posal; (2) adequate /egislation which 
delegates authority over records con- 
trol; (3) a competent staff commen- 
surate with the needs to satisfactorily 
service the records in its care; and 
(4) appropriate housing facilities, 
particularly for noncurrent records. 
Each of these responsibilities is im- 
portant enough for detailed profes- 
sional examination, but for the pur- 
poses of this article we will deal 
mostly in generalities. 

From the standpoint of program- 
ing there are immediate needs. You 
will find valuable territorial, state, 
and local record series that are non- 
current and have need of archival 
attention. This not only removes bulk 
material from valuable office space 
but permits preservation of legal and 
historical documentation. 

The Public Archives Commission 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion made recommendations during 
the years 1901 to 1917 that outlined 
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a program for action in almost every 
state. This program was based upon 
investigation of record conditions, and 
in many cases an actual inventory. 
If a report for your governmental 
agency was not made for your unit 
of government you may find that an 
inventory was compiled by the His- 
torical Records Survey during the 
1930’s. But do not stop here: for state 
governmental agencies let us suggest 
some program objectives that will be 
basic and rewarding. You will want 
to preserve your state constitution or 
constitutions, the proceedings of the 
constitutional conventions, and intro- 
duced legislation as well as enrolled 
laws. You will want to consider the 
preservation of such other records as: 
legislative committee reports; legisla- 
tive studies and investigations; veto 
messages; high level official corres- 
pondence; policy minutes and admin- 
istrative proceedings; narrative and 
statistical reports; criminal records 
including those of pardons, restora- 
tions, and commendations; executive 
records including nominations and 
appointments; fiscal records including 
warrants, vouchers, audits, budgets, 
and appropriations; war service rec- 
ords including bonus records; land 
records including original plats and 
field notes and documentation from 
district land offices; election returns; 
petitions; census schedules; corpora- 
tion reports; professional licenses; 
trademarks; charters of financial in- 
stitutions; notary bonds; insurance 
and securities records. There will be 
essential records from such depart- 
ments of government as: agriculture, 
labor, aeronautics, insurance, mining, 
public health including vital statistics 
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of births and deaths; public works 
and buildings including highways and 
waterways; public welfare; personnel; 
and conservation. 

The above listing does not pretend 
to be all-inclusive, but should indi- 
cate the enormity of the task of prop- 
erly preserving state records. The dis- 
position of records that no longer 
have any administrative, legal, or re- 
search value will result in subsequent 
economy and makes it possible to 
properly preserve the permanent rec- 
ords. 

Local records, including counties, 
municipalities, and political subdi- 
visions, were not as carefully inven- 
toried as state records. But in many 
ways the local records program is 
more important. Local records are 
close to the people, and the documen- 
tation that protects their property, 
personal, and legal rights will always 
be valuable to document social, politi- 
cal, and economic development of 
our people. Most records of courts, 
and of administration of estates, as 
well as vital statistics are required to 
be kept at the local level by mandate 
of the state legislature as manifested 
in various statutes. Local officers are 
thus compelled to practice the funda- 
mentals of archival practices, and 
many of them have aptitude and 
understanding of this type of work. 
However, local records are bulky, 
and professional attention is neces- 
sary to solve the problems of creation, 
microphotographic reproduction, and 
elimination of the valueless. 

Records administration and the 
achievement of archival economy was 
given a great boost in October, 1960, 
by the inclusion of a records manage- 
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ment act in the suggested legislative 
program of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments for 1961. The following is an 
excerpt from this publication: 

At the present time, some states do 
not have adequate statutory authority 
to engage in an effective records man- 
agement program which would have 
beneficial results in the over-all effec- 
tiveness of government administration. 
To assist these states, the Records 
Management Act has been developed.’ 


It is shocking that too many states 
and local governments lag in records 
responsibility even though guideposts 
for advancement in records economy 
have been outlined. 

The concepts set out in the pro- 
posed records management act are 
basic and lay the groundwork for 
program and accomplishment. The 
archivist is likely to believe that there 
should be more emphasis on the pres- 
ervation of permanent records. How- 
ever, the appointment of a qualified 
archivist to interpret the act would 
eliminate most objections. 

The delegation of authority over 
the administration of state and local 
records has many possibilities, any of 
which can be successful. It is import- 
ant that the archivist and records ad- 
ministrator should have definite au- 
thority and some degree of autonomy. 
Most of our governmental organiza- 
tions are young from an archival 
standpoint. Therefore, it is under- 
standable that many of the archival 
agencies are part of an established 
unit of state government. The archiv- 
ist should be well-trained in historiog- 


2 Suggested State Legislation Program for 1961. 
Developed by Committee of State Officials on Sug- 
gested State Legislation of the Council of State 
Governments. (Chicago, 1960), p. 36. 
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raphy as well as versed in the legal 
and political background of his gov- 
ernmental unit. The archivist must 
serve administrative units of his gov- 
ernment in order to protect record 
holdings the value of which, in many 
cases, must be obtained through pro- 
jection many years into the future. 

The place of records responsibility 
in the hierarchy of government is, of 
course, important. Many approaches 
have proved successful. The unit must 
have sufficient influence to obtain its 
professional needs through an elected 
official such as the secretary of state 
or governor who is in sympathy with 
the archival approach to records, or a 
diversified professional board or com- 
mission, or an established professional 
unit of government such as a depart- 
ment of history. 

Regardless of the professional 
ability of the archivist or the program 
needs there can be no significant ac- 
complishment without adequate hous- 
ing, a competent staff, and sufficient 
funds. The staff at the outset may be 
small. There should be analysts to 
make. inventories of record series ac- 
cumulation, and to report on the 
study of these record holdings pre- 
liminary to appraisal of their value. 
From these appraisals, decisions can 
be made in the selection of certain 
documentation for permanent preser- 
vation.. Ephemeral material can then 
be destroyed, and disposal schedules 
can be prepared to cover records that 
have short-term statutory and fiscal 
value. As this program develops, ad- 
ditional staff will be necessary to ar- 
range, describe, and make available 
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for use by the administrative units 
of government, researchers, and the 
general public, the increased records 
accumulation. This portion of the 
staff may also be small, and should 
consist primarily of professionals who 
can service the records intelligently 
and make maximum use of nonpro- 
fessional help under guidance. 

In most cases the need for proper 
housing of noncurrent records is the 
greatest deterrent to a professional 
records program. The archivist must 
have facilities that will assure the 
protection of his holdings against the 
hazards of fire, vermin, and poor 
atmospheric conditions. Consideration 
must also be given to the security of 
the records. Restrictions may have to 
be placed on those records of a confi- 
dential nature. 

There are various record establish- 
ments in the United States that are 
both functional and attractive in their 
architectural construction. This is 
laudable. However, the desire to have 
a structure that is impressive at a 
cost of some two to five million dol- 
lars should not be allowed to impede 
the development of a records pro- 
gram. Records vaults of a functional 
nature should be of a solid steel and 
concrete construction. Since the con- 
struction is simple the initial building 
costs can be kept to a minimum. The 
structure does not have to anticipate 
maximum housing space if in its ar- 
chitectural design consideration is 
made for easy expansion of vault 
area space and facilities for the ad- 
ministrative and reference functions. 








Microphotography 
A Service of Records Management 


JOHN T. CATON 
State Records Adviser 


cITHER new nor little known, 

microfilming has been a much 
abused and misunderstood photo- 
graphic process. For too long, micro- 
filming was considered a panacea for 
the records storage problems of all 
organizations confronted with huge 
paperwork accumulations. 

With the very expensive process 
reaping complaints on the cost, the 
expanding microfilm industry and 
users of microfilm began to re- 
evaluate their programs, equipment, 
and techniques. Today, microfilming 
is an aid to modern office administra- 
tion. Transferring voluminous files 
to compact film is a by-product, not 
an end. While many installations 
operate only to reduce bulk storage, 
these are usually carefully weighed 
from the standpoint of cost. Only 
those economically feasible are 
undertaken or continued. 

The Illinois State government’s 
records management survey, com- 
pleted in 1957, disclosed some agency 
microfilm programs which required 
re-evaluating. Others were com- 
pletely unjustifiable. Realizing the 
necessity for control of microfilming 
in state government, Secretary of 
State Charles F. Carpentier sought 


and received legislative sanction to 
establish a centralized microfilm serv- 
ice to be available to all state 
agencies. 

The Central Microfilm Unit began 
operation in the fall of 1957, as a 
part of the Archives Division. A few 
months later, this Unit was incor- 
porated in the newly organized Rec- 
ords Management Division. With a 
staff of three—a professional photog- 
rapher, trained in microfilm tech- 
niques, and two camera operators— 
the Central Microfilm Unit’s facili- 
ties are located in two large rooms 
in the lower level of the Archives 
Building. 

All microfilm cameras and filming 
projects of the Office of the Secretary 
of State were turned over to the 
Central Microfilm Unit. One micro- 
filming program was dropped, after 
careful evaluation by a trained rec- 
ords analyst. 

Available to all state agencies, the 
services of the Central Microfilm 
Unit are microfilming, reproduction 
from microfilm, and technical advice. 
The Unit may microfilm any state 
agency’s records after an exhaustive 
analysis of the proposed project. 
Frequently, requests are rejected be- 
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cause: (1) the records proposed for 
filming are already on film with an- 
other agency; (2) there is no valid 
reason, historical or legal, for filming; 
or (3) after being stored for a spe- 
cific number of years at the State 
Records Center, the records can be 
destroyed. 

Less frequently, a worthwhile proj- 
ect must be refused. In such in- 
stances, the records may be so 
voluminous the Unit’s microfilming 
equipment would be unavailable for 
other work. For example, the news- 
paper collection of the Illinois State 
Historical Library contained two and 
one half million pages. The papers 
were rapidly deteriorating and occu- 
pied much needed space, which the 
Historical Library was willing to re- 
linquish. A study indicated it would 
take from three to four years for the 
Central Microfilm Unit to film all 
these newspapers if they continued to 
accept other projects. At the request 
of the Secretary of State and the 
State Historian, the 71st General As- 
sembly appropriated sufficient funds 
to permit the newspapers to be filmed 
by a commercial contractor. The 
State Historical Library and the 
Records Management Division co- 
operated in drafting the specifications 
under which the contract was suc- 
cessfully let; in organizing the ma- 
terial for shipment; in listing the 
periodicals by names, towns, and 
dates of publication for shipment in- 
voices. As the film is received, the 
Central Microfilm Unit inspects and 
numbers the accepted reels, prepares 
the lists of newspapers with inclusive 
dates for which film has been re- 
turned, and transfers the positive 
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copy to the Historical Library and 
the negative copy to the State Arch- 
ives. Considering the volume, the 
contract price was less than the cost 
if the Central Microfilm Unit had 
done this microfilming. 

Cost is an important factor in the 
Central Microfilm Unit’s operation. 
In some states, similar programs are 
established on a revolving fund basis. 
After consideration, this plan was not 
adopted here, since the bookkeeping 
involved in a revolving fund would 
have added too much to the Unit’s 
cost. As the Unit’s personnel and 
equipment can produce only so much 
work, it is much simpler and less ex- 
pensive to plan a two-year budget. 
A revolving fund requires strict book- 
keeping, figuring costs, billing and 
collecting from the other agencies. 
In turn, those agencies’ accounting 
divisions are burdened with addi- 
tional chores. 

The cost of each picture filmed 
(frame) is the basis for computing 
the Unit’s operating expense. All of 
the administrative costs, salaries, sup- 
plies, repairs, etc., are totaled and 
divided by the number of frames 
produced annually. For the period 
of September 1, 1959, to August 31, 
1960, the cost per frame was $0.0218. 
The anticipated goal of $0.0185 per 
frame was not reached due to the 
filming of 245,000 pages of newspaper 
in the Central Microfilm Unit. These 
newspapers were in poor physical 
condition and the extra precautions 
desirable to insure their filming made 
it expedient to film them here. Had 
these particular documents gone to 
the commercial contractor, the initial 
cost would have increased sharply. 
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Actually, the per frame cost com- 
pares favorably with the published 
figures of other states. Primarily, 
this is due to the transfer of the four 
cameras from agencies where they 
had been amortized already. The 
cameras are old, but their perform- 
ance meets the basic quality require- 
ments. 

The major new equipment pur- 
chased is a Kalfax positive printer. 
This unit reproduces a positive copy 
from a negative copy of film. By 
providing a positive copy for daily 
use, it insures the preservation of 
the negative, usually in the Archives. 
Commercial prints cost approxi- 
mately $6.00 per 100 feet of micro- 
film. Production on the Kalfax 
printer costs $4.00. The first project 
completed on this printer saved a 
little more than half of the machine’s 
cost. 

Less satisfactory is the equipment 
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which reproduces documents in their 
original size from microfilm. An old 
model, it is difficult to focus. As 
there is little demand for such re- 
production, a regular photographic 
enlarger is used, with excellent re- 
sults. 

In summary: 

Microfilm should not be considered 
a cure-all for records storage prob- 
lems. When its only use is to reduce 
records bulk, it is expensive and a 
time-consuming operation. 

Microfilming has a variety of uses 
as a tool of modern office adminis- 
tration and provides excellent service. 

Microfilming, positive reproduc- 
tion, and technical advice on pro- 
grams, equipment and techniques of 
microfilming are services available to 
all state agencies from the Central 
Microfilm Unit of the Office of the 
Secretary of State, Records Manage- 
ment Division. 








Methods and Procedures 


Too Many Cooks Spoiled the Broth vs. 
A Well-Organized Records Management Program 


VIRGINIA LAKE 


Methods and Procedures Adviser 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare 


T HE SUBTITLE of this article may 
sound facetious but it was not 
intended to be. Ordinarily it is a well- 
worn cliche; however, in this instance 
it is a point well taken. The writer 
has never really decided whether or 
not the typewriter and carbon paper 
have been the blessings of civiliza- 
tion or the damnation. These items 
have created the need for an ade- 
quate Records Management Program 
in the Department of Public Welfare. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
explain the problems and to outline 
the course of action taken in solving 
them. 

Due credit should be given to the 
interest and foresight of two of the 
members of the staff of the depart- 
ment—the Deputy Director of Ad- 
ministration Services and the Super- 
visor of Fiscal Services. The under- 
standing and co-operation of the 
former Director has also played a 
part in the program. Administrative 
Services, of which Fiscal Services is 
an integral part, is responsible for 
the purchasing of equipment and the 
proper utilization of space. This re- 
sponsibility has caused these ad- 


ministrators to be interested in the 
creation of a workable records man- 
agement program. 

The Department of Public Welfare, 
with 14,541 employees as of Decem- 
ber, 1960, is the largest single agency 
under the supervision of the governor 
of the state of Illinois. Due to its 
size and the fact that the Welfare 
institutions have a great deal of lati- 
tude in operation, the creation of 
paperwork alone presents a tre- 
mendous problem. While a valiant 
effort was made to control the crea- 
tion and storage of this paperwork, 
it was a losing battle. The end result 
for a long time was chaos, in a sense. 
When personnel become overbur- 
dened with masses of papers or rec- 
ords, they tend to do strange things 
with them, such as dumping them 
into cartons, tying them in neat un- 
marked bundles, stacking them loose 
in basements and attics, storing them 
in orange crates, stuffing them in 
wooden cubbyholes, or employing a 
myriad of other devices, purely for 
the sake of freeing active file cab- 
inets. From time to time, concerted 
effort was made to dispose of some 
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items, and perhaps it is well at this 
point to outline the history of ac- 
tions taken in the state as a whole 
in respect to records control. 

Prior to 1943, the only way a state 
agency could legally dispose of its 
records was to request authorization 
from the General Assembly for dis- 
posal of specific items. In general, 
these requests were based on the need 
for additional storage space and not 
upon legal and other pertinent im- 
plications. Some destruction sched- 
ules gave too broad powers, while 
others were too conservative. Real- 
izing the limitations, the General 
Assembly created a State Records 
Commission in 1943 to act in an 
advisory capacity. Its responsibility 
was to report findings to the General 
Assembly and to make recommenda- 
tions. In 1951 and 1953 the duties 
and responsibilities were broadened 
to give the Commission jurisdiction 
over the destruction of state records. 
In 1955, Secretary of State Charles 
F. Carpentier became concerned 
about the entire records situation and 
secured the services of the National 
Records Management Council. The 
results of their survey led to the 
passing of the State Records Act in 
1957. 

The Welfare Department took ad- 
vantage of this legislation and from 
1951 to 1958, obtained seventy-seven 
authorizations for the destruction of 
a large quantity of items, including 
the microfilming of many of these 
prior to destruction. The retention 
schedules were granted to cover 
“All” institutions and divisions in 
some instances, and “Specific” in- 
stitutions or “Areas” in others. This 
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is where “Too Many Cooks” enter 
the picture. Since concise descrip- 
tions were not required and each per- 
son making the request did not check 
prior work, many items such as cor- 
respondence were scheduled for a 
varying length of time (two, four, six 
years). It was impossible to de- 
termine, even for an expert in the 
field of records and paperwork man- 
agement, exactly which was which. 
The uncertainty resulted in the op- 
posite of anticipated results. In order 
to be safe, all correspondence was 
retained and eventually ended up in 
the basement or attic, pending fur- 
ther definition and assistance in in- 
terpreting the schedules. It became 
increasingly apparent that clarifica- 
tion must be made as space became 
more of a premium in the institu- 
tions and the General Office. 

Early in 1959, the Records Man- 
agement Division of the Secretary 
of State’s Office assigned the writer 
as Records Analyst to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to assist with 
the problems. Considerable time was 
spent studying the situation. Since 
there was so much overlapping of 
schedules, it was impossible to bring 
about any kind of order. The deci- 
sion was reached to start a new pro- 
gram that would supersede all the 
existing schedules. The only way to 
do this was to give each institution 
a schedule which was applicable to 
to its respective problems, and at 
the same time bring about uniformity 
so that all correspondence, for ex- 
ample, would be retained for the 
same length of time in all institu- 
tions. This was a time-consuming 
project and in some areas was a 
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duplication of effort. In May, 1960, 
the writer transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare as Methods 
and Procedures Adviser in order to 
have more direct contact with the 
problems and to be available for the 
reorganizations of the files after the 
house-cleaning had been effected. As 
of this writing, thirteen institutions 
have been surveyed and have adopted 
new schedules. Emergency assistance 
has also been given to five of the 
Services such as Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, Veterans Services, Field Serv- 
ices, Reimbursement Services, and 
Administrative Services. 

As the need has arisen, complete 
file reorganization has been under- 
taken as well as forms design. There 
is now a pilot run of Color-Kode in 
operation, which has been so success- 
ful for the particular Service that it 
is hoped this system can be extended 
to other areas, particularly in the 
institutions. 

In conjunction with this reorgani- 
zation, a 5-by-8 card form was de- 
signed using preprinted information 
and check blocks. This new form will 
be used in a Visible File, which will 
eliminate three desk files (3 by 5, 
4 by 6, 5 by 8). This procedure 
makes it possible for three distinct 
work areas to use the same card file 
by the simple expedient of checking 
or filling in the areas on the card 
which pertain to their phase of 
operation. 

During the 1951 to 1958 period, 
authority was granted at various 
times for the microfilming of medi- 
cal-clinical case records and the 
disposal of physical records upon 
completion of the filming. There is 
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no doubt that microfilming per se 
has been oversold on a nationwide 
basis, and the Department of Public 
Welfare was no exception. Microfilm 
is of importance only when the ma- 
terial has historical, research, or legal 
significance, or when it has a high 
reference value. In Public Welfare, 
the microfilming services were per- 
formed largely by student help on 
rented machines, without weeding of 
folders—a process which resulted in 
the necessity of reading through hun- 
dreds of frames before the needed 
information could be located. This 
operation was not a loss, however, 
since we now have fifty-two years of 
medical treatment information on 
hand for the researcher. Eventually, 
most of this microfilm will be trans- 
ferred to the State Archives for 
permanent retention. After much 
time in research and study, it was 
decided to discontinue microfilming 
and instead, to retain all medical- 
clinical case records for twenty-five 
years after termination of services.’ 
It is much cheaper to store these 
folders than it is to microfilm them 
in their entirety. A schedule was 
prepared accordingly for presentation 
to the Commission. A sliding scale 
disposal schedule for X-ray film was 
also included.' 


Without the advice, assistance, and 
approval of the State Records Com- 
mission, nothing constructive could 
have been achieved. The members 
gave very careful attention to the 
proposals each month, consulted the 
statutes, and acted accordingly. 


1 “Pioneering in the Control of Medical-Clinical 
Case Records,” article to be published in the 
American Archivist, July, 1961. 
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Tiere has been excellent rapport be- 
tween the Commission and the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and 
much has been done to facilitate the 
program. 

The writer has a triple responsi- 
bility in Public Welfare: (1) evalua- 
tion and selection of material of 
archival value as documentation of 
the Department in the State Archives; 
(2) retention and disposal of non- 
essential records; and (3) recom- 
mendations for creation and control 
of records in the future. In summa- 
tion, the phases and accomplishments 
in each will be given. 

The Assistant State Archivist was 
interested in obtaining the documen- 
tary evidence of Public Welfare ac- 
tivities for the Archives. As a result 
of many meetings and discussions, 
approximately five hundred volumes 
of records have been deposited in the 
Archives: Admission, Death, and 
Discharge Registers; Letterbooks; 
Academic Report Books; Trustees’ 
proceedings; Cost Accounting Ledg- 
ers; Voucher Journals; and a large 
amount of correspondence and de- 
funct organization records. A small 
part of the microfilm also has been 
deposited, the remainder to be 
shipped when the institutions com- 
plete the medical-clinical records 
survey. 

There are no legal requirements 
imposed by law upon Public Wel- 
fare after termination of services 
rendered by the Child Welfare Sec- 
tion. There is a moral obligation, 
however, to furnish vital statistic in- 
formation to the individual con- 
cerned. In order to determine the 
proper retention period for these case 
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folders, arrangements have been 
made with the Records Management 
Division to send 30,000 case folders 
to the State Records Center. There 
the Supervisor will record the num- 
ber of references, the reasons for the 
inquiry and the action taken. At the 
end of two years, a retention and dis- 
posal schedule will be prepared for 
Commission consideration and ac- 
tion. It will be based upon the in- 
formation compiled by the Supervi- 
sor of the Records Center and the ob- 
ligations relating to Vital Statistics 
and research requirements. 

In the past two years, twenty-five 
schedules have been submitted to the 
State Records Commission and ap- 
proval has been granted for the im- 
mediate disposal of 9,318 cubic feet 
of records, and for the projected dis- 
posal of an annual accumulation of 
1,347 cubic feet per year. The sched- 
ules covered seventy-eight record 
series. The quantity of medical- 
clinical case records and X-ray film 
to be disposed of will not be known 
until the project is completed. Each 
institution, as it has been surveyed, 
has been given advice on file reorgan- 
ization. The adviser will give further 
assistance with this phase at a later 
date. The pilot project mentioned 
previously is working successfully, 
and consideration is now being given 
to further application of this system. 

Most people are interested in the 
savings in money as well as space; 
however, in state-operated functions, 
it is often difficult to determine how 
this economy is to be brought about. 
If one were to say that 100 standard 
sized four-drawer file cabinets are 
equivalent of 300 square feet of space 
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and use a figure which might be an 
average between the low cost per 
square foot in the older institutions 
and the much higher cost in the new 
ones, one would arrive at a consider- 
able monetary savings. In addition, 
silver can be reclaimed from the sell- 
ing of X-ray films and the money 
paid for same can be returned to the 
General Fund. The current rate is 
about fourteen cents per pound of 
plates, folders included. 
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The great value of a well-organ- 
ized Records Management Program 
in the Department of Public Welfare 
is that sorely needed space for other 
functions is thus released. Money 
formerly spent for filing cabinets can 
be diverted to other necessary areas. 
All of these factors are of tremendous 
importance in the institutions and 
Regional Services Offices of the de- 
partment where space and money 
need to be conserved. 








The Illinois State Archives Building houses the permanent records of the state. Completed in 1938 at a 
cost of approximately $850,000, it was the third archives building in the United States. The six-story classic 
structure is 153 feet long, 67 feet deep, and 100 feet high, and constructed of solid masonry faced with 
Indiana limestone. The building is architecturally beautiful as well as functional. It has a capacity of 


approximately 140,000 cubic feet of records. There are sliding shelves for records in bound volumes, 
and specially designed and constructed six-drawer steel filing cabinets with interchangeable drawers. The 
record vaults have no windows. All vault entrances are protected by heavily insulated steel doors and 
by automatic rolling shutter fire doors. The temperature and humidty are controlled. 








Archives in Randolph County 
A Revised Inventory 


MARGUERITE JENISON PEASE 


Director, Illinois Historical Survey 
University of Illinois 


REVISED INVENTORY and descrip- 
A tion of the early Illinois ar- 
chives in the custody of officials of 
Randolph County is needed for sev- 
eral reasons. Since 1952 when the 
records were microfilmed by the IIli- 
nois State Archives, an additional 
group of documents has been found 
at the University of Illinois. Further- 
more, research workers using the 
original and microfilm records have 
produced compilations and notes 
which should be made available to 
other students. Finally, the staff of 
the [Illinois Historical Survey in 
processing the recently discovered 
documents has been able to add to 
the information regarding the micro- 
filmed collection. In this revised in- 
ventory the new materials have been 
incorporated. John Tevebaugh, in 
his work on a dissertation on Wil- 
liam Morrison, Kaskaskia merchant, 
has used the records exhaustively and 
has prepared several inventories, 
especially for the court records. Pro- 
fessor Natalia Belting, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois department of his- 
tory, has done some _ additional 
calendaring. Staff members Mrs. 
Jennifer Hindell and Steven Moll 


have translated, calendared, and 
typed. The original inventory is, of 
course, the one compiled by Ernest 
E. East and Margaret C. Norton: 
“Randolph County Records: An In- 
ventory of Microfilm in the Illinois 
State Library,” TIllinois Libraries, 
June, 1953. A descriptive article by 
Mr. East appeared in April, 1953: 
“Historical Treasures of Randolph 
County.” Information in a catalog 
of the microfilm collection made by 
Emma Scheffler, of the Illinois State 
Archives, has also been utilized. 
Possibly the earliest date yet found 
in these Illinois records is 1718. Per- 
manent settlement in Illinois began 
around 1700 when Indian missions 
were established at Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia; traders soon came and French 
troops were brought in by the Com- 
mandant Des Liette around 1704 to 
meet the threat of hostile Indian 
tribes. Local government was first 
administered by the church, though 
Illinois, originally a dependency of 
Canada, was being drawn into close 
relations with the new colony of 
Louisiana. Illinois was formally in- 
corporated into Louisiana in 1717. 
When Louisiana was divided into dis- 
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tricts in 1721, two of them, Illinois 
and Arkansas, were erected into the 
commandery of Illinois. 

Illinois’ first civil government was 
set up by a document dated May 12, 
1722, to be found in the French Ar- 
chives (ANC B 32:103-7): a provin- 
cial council was set up to have pri- 
mary jurisdiction in civil and crim- 
inal matters; the Council was to be 
Pierre Duqué, Sieur de Boisbriant, 
commandant in the Illinois; Louis 
Auguste de la Foére Flancour, the 
chief clerk; Michael Chassin, the 
storekeeper; and Sieur Perillaut, clerk 
of the Council. The commandant, 
who had arrived with his officials in 
1718, by 1720 had erected a pali- 
saded fort at a point on the river 
about fifteen miles above Kaskaskia. 
This was Fort de Chartres, and it 
served as the seat of government for 
the Illinois villages during the French 
regime. French dominion ended in 
1763, but the British were unable to 
claim possession until 1765, owing to 
Indian uprisings; meanwhile, French 
officials continued to govern in be- 
half of the British. 

The British, once in possession, 
soon abandoned Fort Chartres, now 
in a state of ruin from high water, 
and moved the seat of government 
to Kaskaskia. They were just begin- 
ning to cope with the problem of 
governing this remote alien colony 
when in 1776 Captain Hugh Lord and 
his garrison were withdrawn for duty 
further east, leaving a Frenchman, 
Philippe de Rocheblave, as the last 
British commandant in the Illinois. 
Rocheblave surrendered to George 
Rogers Clark and his Virginia troops 
in 1778, and in December of that 
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year Virginia erected the County of 
Illinois, and sent John Todd as coun- 
ty lieutenant. Todd laid out the 
county into three districts—Kaskas- 
kia, Cahokia, Vincennes, each with 
a court of justices elected by its 
inhabitants. 

Virginia’s title was ceded in 1784, 
but some of the local agencies func- 
tioned until the Northwest Territory 
was established in 1787. St. Clair 
County was laid out by the territorial 
governor in 1790; Kaskaskia, the 
county seat, remained the repository 
of the records of the French, British, 
and Virginia periods. Later, in 1795, 
when the county was divided and 
the lower half was designated Ran- 
dolph County, there was no division 
of records. Cahokia retained her 
original records, and copied such of 
the records at Kaskaskia as were of 
interest to the northern county. 

Kaskaskia became the site of the 
first capitol for the Territory and 
later the State of Illinois, but when 
the state capitol was moved to Van- 
dalia, the eighteenth century records 
still remained in Kaskaskia. How- 
ever, the threats from the Mississippi 
were now so serious that the county 
seat was moved to Chester in 1847, 
and gradually all the county offices 
were transferred. When the county 
courthouse was finished in 1850, the 
quarters were too small to accom- 
modate all the old records, and the 
French archives and other noncur- 
rent records were left in drygoods 
boxes in which they were moved. For 
some years they stood in the hall 
of the building, and about 1868, they 
were placed on the staircase, boxes 
open, and available to all passers-by. 
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Sometime prior to 1878, the deputy 
circuit clerk bundled them into sacks 
and packages and put them on the 
top shelf of hie office. There they 
lay until Professor Clarence W. 
Alvord examined them in 1905. 

Despite this situation, for many 
years these records had been accessi- 
ble and systematically used. Judge 
Sidney Breese, a resident of Kaskas- 
kia as a young man, made notes and 
transcripts of the records for his 
Early History of Illinois. In 1855, the 
General Assembly directed that cer- 
tain archives in the recorder’s office 
of Randolph County be transcribed 
—among others all the French rec- 
ords affecting real estate, and “all 
the old state papers that are in the 
French language and on file in the 
said office.” These were duly trans- 
lated and transcribed. Using the mi- 
crofilm of these two volumes, the 
Illinois Historical Survey staff has 
made calendar cards for each of 
the transcribed and translated docu- 
ments. The dates run from 1722 to 
1782; documents number 1,034. 

An early witness to the condition 
of the French records in Randolph 
County was Edward Mason, a Chi- 
cagoan and a writer on early Illinois 
history. After visiting Chester in 1878, 
he reported that the French records 
were believed to have been lost or 
used as kindling by the janitor; one 
document only, Colonel John Todd’s 
Record Book, was found in the coun- 
ty clerk’s office.' This Mr. Mason 
succeeded in having transferred to 
the Chicago Historical Society; it was 


'E. G. Mason, Illinois in the Eighteenth Century 
Se oy Publication No. 12), Chicago, 1881, pp. 
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- 
subsequently published in the Chi- 
cago Historical Collections (Volume 
4, 1890).* 

Further reference to the rumored 
loss of the French documents ap- 
peared in the History of Randolph, 
Monroe and Perry Counties pub- 
lished in 1883 (pages 91-92). This 
account reports that State Senator 
Willard C. Flagg, of Madison Coun- 
ty, had tried to secure the loan of 
the documents in 1869, and had 
pledged himself to arrange, bind, and 
return them. According to this story, 
the custodian refused the loan al- 
though the county authorities had 
granted it. 

When the records were located in 
1905 at the instigat.on of the Board 
of Trustees of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, the event was an ex- 
citing one for all residents of Illinois 
as well as historians. Mr. Alvord 
lectured to numerous audiences on 
the subject, and publications of these 
talks are now rare items. He also 
described the records in the Annual 
Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1905 and aroused fur- 
ther interest at home and abroad. 
Canadian scholars particularly ex- 
pressed keen interest. Father P. M. 
O’Leary visited the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society and the University of 
Illinois in 1906, and his report of 
the society’s holdings and of the 


* This volume, Early Chicago and Illinois, also 
reproduces two other manuscripts of related inter- 
est: (1) “Lists” of Early Illinois Citizens,”’ edited 
by E. G. Mason. These papers, acquired by the 
Chicago Historical Society in 1883, were drawn up 
to show heads of families and members of the mili- 
tia in 1783 who were entitled to land grants under 
special enactments of Congress. (2) ‘“‘Court of En- 
quiry at Fort Chartres” (September 24, 1770), 
edited by John M. Moses. The original document 
is in the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; an- 
other version is in the Pennsylvania Division of 
Public Records. 
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Kaskaskia records is published in 
Report Concerning Canadian Ar- 
chives for the year 1905.° 

The Randolph County Commis- 
sioners agreed with Mr. Alvord to 
lend the records to the University of 
Illinois, and in the Illinois Historical 
Survey the papers were sorted, re- 
paired, classified, translated, and in 
part published. At that time Mr. 
Alvord reported that the collection 
contained 2,922 papers, and esti- 
mated that only about thirty-two per 
cent of the whole had been pre- 
served. From two detailed contem- 
porary inventories he concluded that 
from 1737 to 1790 an average of 105 
papers per year had been recorded 
by notaries. To this total of ap- 
proximately 7,000 should be added 
some 2,000 documents which included 
instructions to commandants and 
judges, military papers and letters— 
a grand total of 9,000 of which barely 
one-third remained. 

Of those records remaining, the 
largest number was drawn up by 
various notaries at Kaskaskia and 
Fort Chartres; many were also writ- 
ten by priests and private persons. 
This high proportion of notarial doc- 
uments resulted from the action of 
the French officials who on leaving 
Illinois were determined to take the 
important part of the archives, leav- 
ing only the private instruments. By 
accident, some records not notarial 
minutes were left.’ 


°’ Report concerning the Canadian Archives for 
the Year 1905 (1906), Vol. I, pp. xvii-xxiv, xxxii- 
xl viii. 

*Many of the Kaskaskia Manuscripts dispersed 
from their point of origin have fortunately found 
their way back to several historical manuscript de- 
positories. The holdings of two historical agencies 
should be noted here. Both the Missouri Historical 
Society (St. Louis) and the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety have manuscripts which are notarial docu- 
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The vast resources of the Colonial 
Archives in Paris and London have 
to be used to supplement a study of 
these local records. Since 1905, the 
Illinois Historical Survey has been 
assembling transcripts, photostats, 
and microfilm for the exhaustive 
study of the French and British 
regimes in Illinois. The University 
returned the borrowed records to 
Randolph County; meantime, this 
material had been used in the prep- 
aration of several volumes of the 
Illinois Historical Collections, various 
special studies, and the first volume 
of the Centennial History of Illinois. 

Back at Chester the widely pub- 
licized original records were used by 
numerous persons, including amateur 
and professional historians, but there 
was no inventory or catalog available. 
The first survey of Illinois county 
records, results of which were pub- 
lished in 1915 in Theodore C. Pease’s 
The County Archives of the State of 
Illinois (Illinois Historical Collec- 
tions, Volume XII, 1915), was made 
while the Kaskaskia records were in 
the University; consequently they are 
not included in the description of 
Randolph County’s archives (pages 
548-561). In Randolph County the 
Historical Records Survey project be- 
gun in 1943 was never completed; 
ments of the kind found in the Randolph County 
collection. The Kaskaskia Papers of the Chicago 
and 9 volumes; of these about 90 for 1736-1784 
and 45 for 1783 were described in Father O’Leary’s 
inventory of Chicago Historical Society holdings 
= wy? 3) yr me Nema mel en ae Soa 
Bovey BFP wy Bary bg Be. 
is to be found in the National Historical Commis- 


sion’s A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the 
United States, edited by Philip C. Hamer (1961). 

5 See Illinois Historical Survey Publication No. 
5, Guide to Manuscript Materials Relating to 
Western History in Foreign Depositories Repro- 
—_ for the Illinois Historical Survey, Urbana, 
1956. 
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work sheets, summaries, and reports 
are now on file in the Illinois State 
Archives. The Illinois Historical Sur- 
vey, the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, and the Illinois State Archives 
shared a concern for the condition 
and ultimate fate of the archives at 
Chester; excessive handling, misplace- 
ment, loss by fire and theft were all 
strong possibilities. Finally, in 1952, 
arrangements were made to microfilm 
the whole collection. The State Ar- 
chives sent down its cameras and 
staff members, and recorded on forty- 
seven reels of microfilm selected doc- 
uments from the early records then 
surviving in Randolph County. An 
inventory was prepared and pub- 
lished. 

In 1959, a considerable number of 
additional documents came to light 
at the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Alvord left Illinois in 1920 and went 
to the University of Minnesota. His 
health, never good, grew worse and 
he soon retired from teaching and 
lived abroad until his death in 1928. 
Some of his personal papers remained 
in a vault in Lincoln Hall; examined 
a year ago they were found to in- 
clude papers borrowed from several 
sources—including an important 
group of the Kaskaskia Manuscripts 
which had probably been designed 
for a later volume of the [Illinois 
Historical Collections, and by acci- 
dent were not returned with the 
others. After the documents were 
identified, they were calendared and 
microfilmed. The Randolph County 
officials were notified of their discov- 
ery and accepted an offer of the IIli- 
nois State Archives to laminate and 
bind the manuscripts before their 
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return. The bound originals were 
turned over to the Randolph County 
circuit clerk on November 3, 1960. 

When the Kaskaskia Manuscripts 
were at the University, under Mr. 
Alvord’s custody, single documents 
were repaired and classified, then 
placed in various portfolios. Certain 
registers and account books remained 
in their original bindings or were 
bound or processed separately. Two 
examples of these were among the 
documents rediscovered. One was the 
volume Mr. Alvord had listed as the 
longest of the manuscripts and 
labeled, “Kaskaskia Manuscript Rec- 
ord Book No. I”—a volume of 444 
pages. In it are recorded documents 
from 1736 to 1782: receipts, sales, 
petitions, contracts, powers of at- 
torney, mortgages, wills, emancipa- 
tions. A partial calendar had been 
prepared at this time and one docu- 
ment was published in the [Iilinois 
Historical Collections (Volume XVI, 
pages 204-206). 

In addition to the Kaskaskia Rec- 
ord Book, there were some 270 sep- 
arate documents dating from 1718 to 
1834. After these were processed, a 
group of 59 originally classified as 
“no dates” were reduced to 35 by 
dating or in some cases by uniting 
them to other parts of the same doc- 
ument. There is a preponderance of 
papers for the British regime and 
the American Revolution. For some 
of these documents, the Survey had 
possessed transcripts without know- 
ing the location of the originals. 

Another original document turned 
up in this group, of which the Survey 
had a transcript; the transcript, in 
fact, was used as a basis for publica- 
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tion in one of the volumes of the 
Collections. It is a triumph of 
scholarship and editing that the re- 
appearance of the original shows up 
so few discrepancies. 

Two volumes of the Illinois His- 
torical Collections, edited by Mar- 
garet Cross Norton (Illinois State 
Archivist, 1922-1957), deal with the 
Illinois census through 1820; the early 
French enumerations are given in the 
introduction to the first volume. The 
originals for 1723 and 1732 are in the 
Colonial Archives in Paris. The cen- 
sus of 1752 is found in two sources 
—first,, the papers of the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, last governor of New 
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France, now to be found in the Hunt- 
ington Library, and second, the 
Chatham Papers in the Public Record 
Office in London, secured by Wil- 
liam Pitt’s intelligence service. The 
rediscovered document is the federal 
census return for Illinois Territory 
for 1810. It consists of 26 folio pages 
of manuscript, each page folded to 
join the single heading indicating the 
various categories of information. 
The transcript of the census is 
printed in Illinois Census Returns, 
1810, 1818 (Illinois Historical Col- 
lections, Volume XXIV, pages 1-53); 
the original has been placed in the 
Illinois State Archives. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY RECORDS 


Inventory of microfilm made by the Illinois State Archives (1952) of records in 
office of Circuit Clerk and Recorder of Randolph County, Chester, Illinois. Checked and 
revised in the Illinois Historical Survey, University of Illinois, 1960. 


Reel-Item 

Number Contents 
1-1 Court of Common Pleas. Dec. 1801—Nov. 1802. 279pp. 
1-2 Court of Common Pleas. Sept. 1802—Dec. 1806. 338pp. Indexed. 
1-3 Court of Common Pleas. Dec. 1807—Aug. 1810. 325pp. Indexed. 
2-1 Court of Common Pleas. June 1801—Sept. 1803. 270pp. 
2-2 Court of Common Pleas. June 1805—Dec. 1808. 445pp. 
3-1 Court of Common Pleas. Apr. 1813—Oct. 1814. 183pp. Indexed. 


Circuit Court. 


June 1815, Apr. 1819. 


pp. 184-192, 279-301. Indexed. (In 


volume labeled “Common Pleas”.) 


Circuit Court. 
labeled ‘‘Common Pleas”.) 


3-2 Court of Common Pleas. 


County Court. Feb. 1815—Oct. 1817. 
Justices Court. Mar. 1818—Apr. 1819, pp. 129-50. 
County Commissioners Court. May 1819—Mar. 1824. pp. 151-320. 


May 1825—Mar. 


1829. pp. 317-469. Indexed. (In volume 
June—Oct. 1814. pp. 1-41. Indexed. 
pp. 43-127. Indexed. 
Indexed. 


Indexed. 


4-1 Kaskaskia Manuscript Record Book II 


Repertoire Generale. 


48pp. Annual register of papers deposited at the 


bureau of the court. Carelessly kept; pages missing. Record for 1722, 1732, 


1736, 1737, 1740, 1744, 1752, 


1758, 


1771, 1783, 1784. Listed by Alvord, 


“Eighteenth Century French Records in the Archives of Illinois,” Am. Hist. 


Assn. Report, 1905, p. 360. 


Copie des Repertoire des actes laissér au greffe des Illinois. 38pp. Alpha- 
betized. List of papers in file of Notary Jerome made by his successor 





\- 
ir 
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4-2 


Berthelot Barrois, July 8, 1741. [Jerome was notary at Fort Chartres, 1733- 

1737, perhaps longer.] 

Judgment Book. Record of Joseph Lefebre d’Inglebert, subdelegate of 
Louisiana at Fort Chartres; one case, June 15, 1765. 5pp. Record by Joseph 
Buchet, 1747-1749. llpp. (Alvord, p. 359, notes both items.) 

Notarial Papers, Carbonneaux. Aug. 28, 1781. 44pp. One document. 
Interrogation and answers. Complaint by Nicholas LaSource vs. John Duff, 
David Hicks, Elishafor Nelson, Shadrach Bond et al. 

Registre d’Audience de la Jurisdiction Royale des Illinois. 1737-1743, 
1779-1783. Originally 37 “leaves”, 26 remain. Leaves 1-18 register acts of 
administration of estates and renunication of community goods by French 
court. Leaves 19-25 and 34 used by clerk of Kaskaskia Court created by 
Virginia act, 1778; called “Extraits des Registres du District des Kaskaskia 
au Pais des Illinois.” (Described by Alvord, p. 359.) 

“Repertoire Alphabetique for 1764” [sic]. Alphabetical index 1737-1757 
of all papers deposited at bureau of notary clerk of court. 55pp. (Alvord 
mentions, pp. 357, 360.) 

Court of Judicatory, 1768-1770. Commandant’s Court, 1770-1773; Kaskaskia 
Registrations, 1776-1783. 256pp. Court of Judicatory established by Col. 
John Wilkins’ proclamation of Nov. 12, 1768; final session June 3, 1770; 
continued as the “commandant’s court” to 1773 (pp. 1-57). Remainder of 
volume a record of deeds, May 9, 1776 to June 23, 1778 (pp. 57-90), and 
registrations made by the clerk after the occupation of the country by George 
Rogers Clark. Volume described in Alvord, Cahokia Records (IIl. Hist. Colls. 
Vol. 2, p. clii and cited as ““K MSS Court Record”). The court proceedings 
are printed in full in Alvord and Carter, Trade and Politics (Ill. Hist. Colls., 
Vol. 16, pp. 455-474). Sixteen entries for 1778-1783 are printed in Alvord, 
Kaskaskia Records (Ill. Hist. Colls., Vol. 5). 

Circuit Court. June 1815—Oct. 1823. 496pp. Indexed. 4 unnumbered pp. 
“Rules of Practice”. 

Circuit Court. May 1824—Sept. 1831. 515pp. Indexed. 

Court of Quarter Sessions and Court of Appeals. Sept. 1802—Oct. 1807. 1 
vol. 

Court of Common Pleas. Mar. 1811—Apr. 1814. 351pp. 

County Court. Mar.-Dec. 1810. 148pp. 

Circuit Court. Record “A”. Apr. 1832—Aug. 1841. pp. 1-300. 

Circuit Court. Record “A” (cont.). pp. 381-477. 

Circuit Court. Record “B”. Aug. 1841—Apr. 1847. 493pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Court. Record “C”. Nov. 1847—Oct. 1851. 410pp. Indexed. 

Census of Randolph County. 1825. 24pp. [D.S. 25th Nov. 1825, Th. J. V. 
Owen, Commissioner. Census record includes: township, town or village; 
name of heads of families, free whites, servants or slaves, and free persons 
of color; also number and description of manufactories within Randolph 
County. 

Circuit Clerk. Commercial Papers. Vol. 1. 1718-1741. 440 unnumbered 
frames. 2pp. inventory. 

Circuit Clerk. Commercial Papers. Vol. 2. 1730-1737. 388 unnumbered 
frames. 2pp. inventory. 

Circuit Clerk. Public Papers. Vol. 1. 1720-1748. 216 unnumbered frames. 
2pp. inventory. 

Circuit Clerk. Public Papers. Vol. 2. 1714-1744. 349 unnumbered frames. 
2pp. inventory. 
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9-1 
9-2 

[10 


11 
12] 


13-1 


13-2 


13-3 


13-4 
14-1 


14-2 


15-1 
15-2 
[15-3 
16-1] 
16-2 


17-1 
[17-2 

18-1] 

18-2 


19-1 
[19-2 


20-1] 
20-2 
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Circuit Clerk. Private Papers. Vol. 1. 1739-1748. 271 unnumbered frames. 
4pp. inventory. 

Circuit Clerk. Private Papers. Vol. 2. 1722-1739. 331 unnumbered frames. 
2pp. inventory. 

Miscellaneous court records. 1748-1878. 652 documents. Calendared. Prof. 
Norman Caldwell and John Allen of Southern Illinois University, in 1950, 
examined the contents of a large wooden box in the possession of the clerk 
of the circuit court at Chester. They proved to be over 10,000 loose manu- 
scripts which had not been examined by Alvord (see Norman W. Caldwell, 
“Additional Kaskaskia Manuscripts,” Jllinois Libraries, May 1952, pp. 192- 
204). Caldwell selected approximately six per cent of these documents to 
calendar; photographs were made for use at Southern Illinois University, and 
in 1952 they were microfilmed on three reels by the Illinois State Archives. 
Recently, the Archives has made arrangements to microfilm the entire Col- 
lection at an early date. 

Translations of French Records. Vol. I, Documents 1-697. 1722-1774. In- 
dexed and calendared. The 19th General Assembly, Feb. 14, 1855, enacted 
that William Henry of Prairie du Rocher be appointed special commissioner 
to translate records in the French language [pertaining to property] and to 
inscribe them in a “well bound book.” Translations were made and certified 
May 5, 1855—Sept. 20, 1856. 

Translations of French Records. Vol. II, Documents 698-1034. 1725-1810. 
Indexed. Calendared by Illinois Historical Survey in 1960. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. County Commissioners Court Record. July 4, 
1803—Jan. 13, 1804. 151pp. 

Orphan’s Court. Aug. 20, 1804—Mar. 7, 1809. 

Court of General Quarter Sessions. Sept. 7, 1804—Mar. 7, 1809. 

County Court. July 3, 1809—Jan. 5, 1810. 

Circuit Clerk. Execution Docket. 1809-1814. 169pp. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Public Papers 3. 1748-1779. 358 frames. 3pp. in- 
ventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Public Papers 4. 1779-1788. 361 frames. 1p. inven- 
tory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Public Papers 5. 1782-1816. 2pp. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Private Papers 3. 1739-1741. ip. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Private Papers 4. 1741-1746. 76 documents. Ip. 
inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 3. 1737-1739. 153 documents, 
2pp. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 4. 1740-1741. ip. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 5. 1740-1745. 1p. inventory. 


Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 6. 1742-1745. 123 documents. 
2pp. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 7. 1746-1748. 158 documents. 
2pp. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 8. 1749-1756. 125 documents. 
2pp. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 9. 1757-1760. 89 documents. 
1p. inventory. 
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[20-3 
21-1] 
21-2 


[21-3 
22-1] 
22-2 


22-3 
22-4 
22-5 
22-6 


22-7 
22-8 
22-9 
23-1 
23-2 
23-3 


[23-4 
24-1] 
24-2 


24-3 


[27-3 
28-1] 
28-2 


[28-3 
29-1] 
29-2 


[29-3 
30-1] 


Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 10. 1760-1764. 110 documents, 
1p. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 11. 1765-1778 [1779?]. 123 
documents. 2pp. inventory. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Commercial Papers 12. 1748-1786; 1780-1797. 105 
documents. 2pp. inventory. 

Circuit Clerk. Execution Docket. 1813-1822. 140pp. (600 documents). 

Private account [H. T. Young?]. 30pp. 

Circuit Clerk. Execution Docket. 1822-1839. 96pp. (627 dockets). Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk. Execution Docket. 1839-1850. 210pp. (975 dockets). Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk. Judgment Docket. 1822-1849. 118pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk. Judgment Docket. 1827-1835. 48pp. 

Unidentified account with Odile Maxwell. 1845-1846, 22pp._ 

Circuit Clerk. Attachment Record A. 1842-1853. 18pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk. Deed Record J. 1797-1803. 238pp. 

Circuit Clerk. Deed Record K. 1797-1806. 261pp. 

Circuit Clerk. Deed Record L. 1805. 161pp. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Books G, I, J, K. 1768-1807. 499pp. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book L. 1805-1812. 455pp. In- 
dexed. (pp. 3-4, Court of Common Pleas, Dec. 1802, Sept. 1803; pp. 164-72, 
land entries and miscellaneous financial accounts.) 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book M. 1812-1815. 422pp. In- 
dexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book N. Aug. 1815—May 1822. 
515pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book O. Oct. 1821—Oct. 1834. 
524pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book P. Oct. 1834—Mar. 1837. 
470pp. Indexed. 

William Morrison (merchant of Kaskaskia) Day Books.* No. 20, [June 10?], 
1810—[Sept. 16?], 1811. 556pp. No. 21, Sept. 9, 1811—Dec. 19, 1812. 
358pp. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book Q. Apr. 1837—Mar. 1839. 
455pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book R. Sept. 1838—Apr. 1840. 
673pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book S. Apr. 1840—July 1841. 
494pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book T. July 1841—June 1843. 
579pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book U. June 1843—July 1844. 
355pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book V. July 1844—Mar. 1246. 
590pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book W. Mar. 1846—June 1848. 
688pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book X. June 1848—Jan. 1850. 
589pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book Y. Jan.—Sept. 1850. 512pp. 
Indexed. 


* For other business records of William Morrison, see inventory in Illinois Historical Survey. 
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30-2 


31-1 


32-1 
32-2 
32-3 
32-4 
32-5 
32-6 


32-7 
32-8 
32-9 


32-19 
32-11 
33-1 
33-2 
33-3 


34-1 
34-2 


34-3 


34-4 


37-3 
37-4 
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Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Deed Record Book Z. Aug. 1850—June 1851. 
524pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Miscellaneous Documents (in black metal box, 
including estate of Dr. Enoch Paine). 1790-1847. Over 650 items. 

County Clerk. Marriage Record (including list of names). 1809-1822. 66pp. 

County Clerk. Marriage Record. 1822-1835. 86pp. 

County Clerk. Marriage Record. 1839-1847. 141pp. 

County Clerk. Marriage Record. 1849-1859. 210pp. 

County Clerk. Marriage Record. Apr.—Nov. 1847. 14pp. 

County Clerk. Marriage Record. Licenses Issued. Nov. 1847—Oct. 1849. 
22pp. 

County Clerk. Marriage Record Index—Males. 62pp. 

County Clerk. Marriage Recod Index—Females. 5S6pp. 

County *Clerk. Marriage Record. 1809-1870. Transcription by Mrs. Frank 
S. Torrens and Miss Louise M. Torrens of Sparta, Ill. 95pp. 

County Cle-k. Probate Record. 1809-1825. 163pp. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. 1821-1832. 225pp. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. 1832-1843. 317pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Register of Negroes and Mulattoes.* 1809-1832. 26pp. 
County Clerk. Register of Negroes and Mulattoes—certificates of freedom. 
1809-1815, 1862, pp. 1-62; 1820-1851, pp. 105-22; 1852-1863, pp. 226-74. 

Circuit Clerk. General Court of Indiana Territory. Nov. [7], 1808. 15pp. 

County Clerk. General Court of Illinois Territory. Docket minutes. Sept. 
1809—Sept. 1810. 348pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk. General Court of Illinois Territory. Court record. Scpt. 1809 
—Apr. 1810. 68pp. 

Circuit Clerk. General Court of Illinois Territory. Apr. 1810—Sept. 1813. 
579pp. (Proceedings of a special court of Oyer and Terminer, pp. 36-46; 
pp. 529-79, duplicates in part, proceedings of the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, and also of the General Court [1810?]; Judge Jesse B. Thomas 
presided over both courts.) 

Circuit Clerk. General Court of Illinois Territory. Docket minvtes. Sept. 
1810—Apr. 1811. 541pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk. General Court of Illinois Territory. Apr. 1811—Apr. 1812. 
Court record, 443pp. Docket minutes, 144pp. 

Circuit Clerk. General Court of Illinois Territory. Apr. 1812—Sept. 1813. 
Docket minutes. 467pp. Indexed. 

General Court of Illinois Territory. Apr. 1814—Sept. 1814. 23pp. Indexed. 
Court of Appeals. Aug. 1815. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Private Papers 5. 1747-1769. ca. 390pp. Table of 
contents. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Private Papers 6. 1727-1781. ca. 380pp. Table of 
contents. 

Kaskaskia Manuscripts. Private Papers 7. 1782-1796. ca. 300pp. Table of 
contents. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Plat Book A. 46pp. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Plat Book B. 48pp. 


* Two registers seen in the County Clerk’s office on a visit to Chester in Feb. 1961 seem not to 
have been microfilmed. (1) Volume labeled ‘“‘Negroes and Mulattoes’”’ had contents as follows: Register 
of negroes and mulattoes, 1810-1811, pp. 1-20, and 1819-1823, pp. 21-25; Marks and brands, 1809, 
pp. 27-70; marriage licenses, 1809-1822, pp. 71-101, and 1810-1813, pp. 102-104; Negroes and mulat- 
toes, 1832, pp. 141, 149, 182; Estrays, water and animal, 1809-1816, pp. 150-76; emancipations, 1814- 
1825, pp. 200-25. (2) Record of Estrays, 1827-1837. 
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38-1 
38-2 


38-3 


39-1 


39-2 


County Clerk. Probate Record. Jan. 1844—Dec. 1849. 232pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Estate Papers. Shadrach Bond, first governor (Box 14). ca. 
34 documents. 

County Clerk. Estate Papers. Pierre Menard, first lieutenant governor (Box 
75, 207). ca. 177 documents. 

Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Miscellaneous records. 1795-1799. 280pp. [Dam- 
aged by insects]. 

County Clerk. Estate Papers. 

William Arundel, justice of the peace, and Indiana Territory county 
recorder. Died 1816. ca. 10 documents. 

Peter Ayeron. Died before Jan. 8, 1794. ca. 9 documents. 

Frencois Barrois. Died 1797. ca. 6 documents. 

Magdelaine Beaume. Died 1796? ca. 4 documents. 

Jean Beaudoin. Died 1797. 1 document. 

Jean Baptiste Barbau. Judge of British court established at Kaskaskia 
in 1768; judge of the Virginia court established by County-Lieutenant John 
Todd, 1779; judge, Court of Common Pleas, . . . Northwest Territory; captain 
of militia at Prairie du Rocher. 4 documents. 

Madens Bradley. Died 1796? 1 document. 

Pierre Cailloux. Died 1797. 1 document. 

Charles Cadron. Died 1801. 2 documents. 

Charles Charleville. Elected justice of the peace for the district of Kas- 
kaskia, July 5, 1798; judge of the Virginia Court at Kaskaskia; second lieuten- 
ant, first company of militia for the district of Kaskaskia; captain of a com- 
pany which went to Vincennes with George Rogers Clark. 1 document. 

Francois Charpentier. Died before Dec. 30, 1797. 1 document. 

Jean Baptiste Curé. Died before Dec. 30, 1797. 1 document. 

Pierre Christopher. 1799. ca. 10 documents. 

Jacque Conand. Dec. 30, 1797. 1 document. 

John Dumoulin. [no date]. John De Moulin was judge of the Virginia 
Court established in May, 1779 by County-Lieutenant John Todd, for the 
district of Cahokia. 1 document. 

Paul Deruisseau. 1798. 1 document. 

Francois Drouard. Jan. 13, 1798. 1 document. 

George Fisher. Sheriff, Aug. 1800, and resigned before Aug. 30, 1803; 
judge, Court -of General Quarter Sessions, 1804-1806; judge, Orphan’s Court, 
Aug. 30, 1804—Mar. 7, 1899; representative in General Assembly, Indiana 
Territory, 1805-1808; legislative councillor, 1808-1809; judge, Court of Appeals, 
May 3, 1808—?. Died June 6, 1820. ca. 169 documents. 

John Fisher. Murdered by Michael Dillingham before Feb. 11, 1805. 
ca. 109 documents. 

Archibald Fisher. Father of John Fisher. Died before June 17, 1805. 
Papers of this estate filed with those of the estate of John Fisher. John 
Beaird was administrator of both estates. ca. 26 documents. 

Jean Flanders. Apr. 19, 1796. 1 document. 

Robert Forseyth. Sept. 11, 1805. 2 documents. 

David Guide. Will dated May 2, 1793; recorded May 10, 1796. 5 docu- 
ments. 

William Goings, Sr. Died before Aug. 20, 1806. 1 document. 

Jean Baptiste Guillon. Died before Dec. 30, 1794? 1 document. 

Paul Harralson. Member, County Commissioners Board, July 4, 1803— 
Aug. 26, 1803? Died before Mar. 3, 1834. ca. 65 documents. 
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40 
41-1 
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Henry Hawet. Died before Sept. 10, 1805. 2 documents. 

David Hicks. Died before Nov. 8, 1798. 1 document. 

Giles Hull. Coroner, 1801-1802? Died before Apr. 29, 1808. 3 documents. 

Nathaniel Hull. Judge, Court of Common Pleas, 1795-1803?; judge, 
Court of General Quarter Sessions, 1801; appointed ensign of militia by Gov. 
Harrison, Indiana Territory, 1790; captain, 1802. Came to Prairie du Rocher 
in or before 1779; died before Oct. 1, 1803. 5 documents. 

Joseph Iberville. Died before Dec. 30, 1797. 1 document. 

Michael Jones. Died before Feb. 3, 1823. One Michael Jones was U. S. 
Land Commissioner, Nov. 20, 1804. ca. 10 documents. 

David Kennedy. Died before Dec. 26, 1804. 1 document. 

Patrick Kennedy. Died before Dec. 30, 1797. 1 document. 

Winder Kinney. Died before Apr. 6, 1804. 2 documents. 

Genevieve Chauvin Charleville Caillot, ‘otherwise’ LaChance. Died 
before Dec. 14, 1798. 1 document. 

Alexandre [?] La Plant. Died before June 23, 1798. 1 document. 

Jean Larue. Died before Dec. 30, 1797. 1 document. 

Ambroise Lavigne. Died before Dec. 30,1797. 1 document. 

John Locke (Lock). Died before Dec. 20, 1805. 3 documents. 

Antoine Lonvalle. Died before May 1, 1805. 3 documents. 

Louis Lassonde (Lasond). Died before Dec. 9, 1795. ca. 18 documents. 

William McFarlin. Died before Feb. 25, 1802. 5 documents. 

Elisha Mitchell. Died before July 26, 1808. ca. 6 documents. 

James Moore. Died before Jan. 12, 1798. 3 documents. 

Robert Morrison. Died before Jan. 2, 1843. One Robert Morrison was 
county clerk of Randolph County, 1795-1803; clerk of the Indiana Territorial 
Court, 1801-1809; and member, County Commissioners Board, July 4, 1803— 
Jan. 13, 1804. ca. 6 documents. 

William Morrison. Died at Kaskaskia in or before Apr. 1837. Came to 
Illinois in 1790 as representative of Bryant and Morrison of Philadelphia? 
[Consolidated with Reel 39]. 


County Clerk. Estate Papers. 
John O’Bryan. Died before Sept. 17, 1805. 2 documents. 
Henry O’Hara. Died before July 5, 1808. 2 documents. 
Bridget O’Hara. Died before July 5, 1808. 4 documents. 
Moses Oliver. Died before Feb. 17, 1807. 4 documents. 
Sylvester Patterson. Died before Nov. 15, 1806. ca. 6 documents. 
Margaret Preston. Died before Jan. 13, 1803. 5 documents. 
Paul Reaume. Died before Jan. 23, 1795. 4 documents. 
John Richards. Died before Sept. 3, 1803. 3 documents. 
Josiah Ryan. Died before Dec. 15, 1800. 4 documents. 
Lazarus Ryan. Died before Sept. 11, 1805. 1 document. 
Elisha Smith. Died before Aug. 8, 1808. 1 document. 
Jacques Smith. Died in or before 1790. 1 document. 
Baptiste St. Ouso. Died before Jan. 30,1798. 1 document. 
John Sharp. Died before Apr. 3, 1797. 4 documents. 
Mary Magdalin Tardue. Died before Sept. 5, 1801. 2 documents. 
Joseph Turcott. Died before Oct. 8, 1802. ca. 25 documents. 
George White. Died before July 25, 1797. 3 documents. 
William Whitesides. Died before Feb. 7, 1801. 2 documents. 
John Williams. Died in or before May, 1805. 2 documents. 
Samuel Worley. Died before Feb. 8, 1800. 2 documents. 
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John Rice Jones. Died before Mar. 3, 1826. ca. 20 documents. 
John Rice Jones. Died before Aug. 5, 1846 [1845]. ca. 16 documents. 

County Clerk. County Commissioners Court Record. June 1824—Jan. 1836. 
424pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. County Commissioners Court Record. Mar. 1836—June 1838. 
214pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. County Commissioners Court Record. Nov. 1837—Aug. 1846. 
371pp. Indexed. : 

County Clerk. County Commissioners Court Record. Apr. 1840—Sept. 1842. 
212pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. County Commissioners Court Record. Dec. 1842—Dec. 1848. 
352pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. County Commissioners Court Record. Dec. 1848—Dec. 1849. 
69pp. 

County Clerk. County Court Record A. Dec. 1849—Sept. 1858. 478pp. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. Inventories and Sale Bills. Mar. 1829— 
Feb. 1833. 164pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. Inventories and Sale Bills. Nov. 1832—Aug. 
1835. 233pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. Inventories and Sale Bills. Oct. 1834—Mar. 
1844. 213pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. Claims Allowed Against Estates. Apr. 1833 
—Sept. 1846. 156pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. Claims Allowed Against Estates. Jan. 1845 
—Dec. 1849. 158pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. Guardianships. Apr. 1833—Nov. 1849. 131pp. 
Indexed. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. Letters—Executors and Administrators. Jan. 
1844—Dec. 1849. 142pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Probate Record. Bonds—Executors and Administrators. Jan. 
1844—Dec. 1849. 79pp. Indexed. 

County Clerk. Register of Justices and Other Officers. Aug. 1827—Dec. 1866 
[1847]. 43pp. 

County Clerk. Register of County Orders. 1837-1841. 96pp. 

Accounts written on unnumbered pages in back of record book entitled “Fee 
Book .. .” (43-11). ca. 1809-1816. 42pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk. Fee book—Court of Common Pleas and County Court. 1809- 
1818. 67pp. Indexed. 

Circuit Clerk. Case Documents. 1809-1814. Boxes 1-3. 

Circuit Clerk. Case Documents. Oct. 17, 1798; Sept. 4, 1813—Feb. 24, 1816. 
Box 4. 

Circuit Clerk. Case Documents. Mar. 1—May 16, 1816; Sept. 3, 1814—Aug. 
2, 1815; Aug. 20—Sept. 16, 1816. Boxes 5-7. 
Circuit Clerk. Case Documents. Apr. 16—June 24, 1816; Mar. 12, 1816— 
June 10, 1817; Oct. 3, 1816—May 13, 1818; June 17, 1816. Boxes 7-10. 
Circuit Clerk and Recorder. Original records of U. S. Patents. Aug. 16, 1814 
—Sept. 27, 1861. Abstract of surveys ... recorded May 1, 1868. “List of 
lands becoming taxable in Randolph County .. .” recorded June 9, 1874. 
198pp. 

Circuit Clerk. Case Documents—Miscellaneous. Copies of proceedings. 1817- 
1818. Boxes 10-11. 
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RECORDS REDISCOVERED IN 1959 


Inventory of microfilm made by the Illinois State Archives (1960) of records found 
by Mrs. Marguerite Pease in Illinois Historical Survey vault in Lincoln Hall, University 
of Illinois (1959). They were identified, processed, arranged in chronological sequence, 
and calendared in the Illinois Historical Survey. The Archives microfilmed each docu- 
ment with its calendar card, and then laminated each document. 


Reel Number Contents 


“11-39” Kaskaskia Manuscript Record Book I. 1736-1782. 446pp. (missing: pp. 15- 
49, 81-84, 113-16, 144-47, 419-20). 178 documents. Calendared. Includes 
deeds and other legal instruments. Rebound book returned to circuit clerk 
of Randolph County by Mrs. Pease, Nov. 1960. 


“11-39” Kaskaskia Miscellaneous Manuscripts. 1718-1796. 269 documents. Calen- 

“11-40” dared. Bound into two volumes by the Archives after each document was 
laminated on uniform sheets. All categories of notarial documents—mar- 
riage contracts, inventories, sales, guardianships, notes, engagements to work, 
etc. Documents returned to circuit clerk of Randolph County by Mrs. 
Pease, Nov. 1960. 


“11-40” Illinois Territory. Legislative Records. 1814-1816. 29 documents. Calen- 
dared. Deposited in the Illinois State Archives by Mrs. Pease, Nov. 1960. 


Illinois Territory. United States Census, 1810. 26 folio pp. Transcript in 
Illinois Historical Survey was reproduced in Margaret C. Norton, ed., J/linois 
Census Returns, 1810, 1818 (Ill. Hist. Colls., Vol. 24), Springfield, 1935. 
Original census deposited in Illinois State Archives by Mrs. Pease, Nov. 1966. 


St. Clair County. Court of Common Pleas. Record A. 1795-1796. 89pp. 
Deposited in the Illinois State Archives by Mrs. Pease, Nov. 1960, and 
filed with other court records of the series in the Perrin Collection. 


RECORDS IN OFFICE OF CIRCUIT CLERK 
AND RECORDER OF RANDOLPH COUNTY 


NOTARIAL PAPERS* 


Commercial Papers. **1718-1797. 
1718-1741 (Reel 7-1); 1730-1737 (7-2); 1737-1739 (16-2); 1740-1741 (17-1): 1740- 
1745 (17-2, 18-1); 1742-1745 (18-2); 1746-1748 (19-1); 1749-1756 (19-2, 20-1); 
1757-1760 (20-2); 1760-1765 (20-2); 1760-1765 (20-3, 21-1); 1765-1778 (21-2); 1780- 
1797 (22-1). 


* Concerning notarial papers, reference should be made to a document not now among the Randolph 
County records. This, the Registre des Insinuations du Donations aux Siege des Illinois, was taken by the 
last clerk of the French Court, Joseph Labuxiere, who accompanied Commandant St. Ange to St. Louis 
after Fort Chartres was delivered to the British. He used the register there until the Spanish took posses- 
sion. Later he returned to Illinois and became clerk of the Virginia Court in Cahokia. When the territory 
was taken over by the United States, the record was preserved in the archives of the new court and finally 
taken to Belleville. See C. W. Alvord, “Eighteenth Century French Records in the Archives of Illinois,” 
in Am. Hist. Assn. Annual Report, 1905, Vol. I, p. 363. This register (144pp.) is now in the Illinois 
State Archives, a part of the Perrin Collection (St. Clair County records). The Illinois Historical Survey 
has a microfilm of the document, and a typed transcript. A calendar of the document made by Margaret 
C. Norton, former Illinois State Archivist, lists 140 instruments dated 1737 to 1769. Miss Norton also 
prepared a name index. 

** The above papers were sorted into the categories of Commercial, Private and Public Papers by 
C. W. Alvord when the Kaskaskia Manuscripts were on loan to the University of Illinois. Actually the 
documents frequently might be grouped in any of the three categories. A selection of fifty documents 
from Public Papers, 1777-1788 is printed in Kaskaskia Records (Ill. Hist. Colls.), Vol. 5. 
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Private Papers. **1739-1796. 
1722-1739 (Reel 9-2); 1727-1781 (9-2); 1739-1741 (15-2); 1739-1748 (9-1); 1741- 
1746 (15-3, 16-1); 1747-1769 (36-1); 1782-1796 (37-2). 

Public Papers. **1720-1816. 
1714-1744 (Reel 8-2); 1720-1748 (8-1); 1748-1779 (14-1); 1779-1788 (14-2); 1782- 
1816 (15-1). 

Kaskaskia Manuscript Record Book I. 1736-1782 (Reel “11-39”). 

Kaskaskia Manuscript Record Book II. 1722-1784 (Reel 4-1). 

Kaskaskia Miscellaneous Manuscripts. 1718-1796 (Reels “11-39, 11-40”). 

Miscellaneous Records. 1795-1799. (Reel 39-1). 

Miscellaneous Records. 1741-1878. (Reels 10, 11, 12). 

Miscellaneous Documents. 1790-1847. (Reel 31-1). 

Translations of French Records. 1722-1810. 
1722-1774 (Reel 13-1); 1725-1810 (13-2). 


Court REcorps} 


Court of Judicatory, 1768-1770; Commandant’s Court, 1770-1773; later Kaskaskia registra- 
tions, 1776-1783. (Reel 4-2). 

Court of Common Pleas of Randolph County.$ 1801-1802 (Reel 1-1); 1801-1803 (2-1); 
1802-1803 (23-3); 1802-1806 (1-2); 1805-1808 (2-2); 1807-1810 (1-3); 1811-1814 
(5-3); 1813-1814 (3-1); 1814 (3-2); Fee book, 1809-1818 (43-11). 

General Court of Indiana Territory for Randolph County. 1808 (Reel 34-1). 

General Court of Illinois Territory for Randolph County. 1809-1810 (Reels 34-2, 34-3); 
1810-1811 (34-5, 35-1); 1810-1813 (34-4); 1811-1812 (35-2); 1812-1813 (35-3); 1814 
(35-4). 

Circuit Court for Randolph County. 1815, 1819 (Reel 3-1); 1815-1823 (4-3); 1824-1831 
(5-1); 1825-1829 (3-1); 1832-1841 (5-5, 6-1); 1841-1847 (6-2); 1847-1851 (6-3). 

Circuit Court for Randolph County. Case records. 1809-1818. (Reels 44, 45, 46, 47-1, 
48). 

Court of General Quarter Sessions for Randolph County. 1802-1807 (Reel 5-2); 1804- 
1809 (13-3). 

County Commissioners Court for Randolph County. 1803-1804 (Reel 13-3); 1819-1824 
(3-2); 1824-1836 (41-2); 1836-1838 (41-3); 1837-1840 (41-4); 1840-1842 (42-1); 
1842-1848 (42-2); 1848-1849 (42-3). 

County Court of Randolph County. 1809-1810 (Reel 13-3); 1810 (5-4); 1815-1817 (3-2); 
1849-1859 (42-4). 

Justices Court of Randolph County. 1818-1819 (Reel 3-2). 

Orphans Court of Randolph County. 1804-1809 (Reel 13-3). 

Court of Appeals of Randolph County. 1815 (35-4). 


Circuit CLERK’s RECORDS 


Attachment Record. 1842-1853 (Reel 22-7). 
Execution Dockets. 1809-1814 (Reel 13-4); 1813-1822 (22-2); 1822-1839 (22-3); 1839- 
1850 (22-4). 


+ The term “courts records” is used for volumes in which each action is entered chronologically. It is 
the original record to which reference is usually made. “‘Docket minutes” is used for volumes in which 
a separate entry is made for each action. 

+ For reference to “Courts of Inquiry” in the British period, see Clarence E. Carter, Great Britain 
and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774, pp. 72-73. In Chicago Historical Society Collections, Vol. IV,420ff, 
is the text of a court held Jan. 13-20, 1769; the original is in the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; 
another version is in the Pennsylvania Division of Public Records. 
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Fee Book. 1809-1818 (Reels 43-10, 43-11). 
Judgment Dockets. 1822-1849 (Reel 22-5); 1827-1835 (22-6). 
State Census, Randolph County. 1825. (Reel 6-4). 


CouNTY RECORDER’s RECORDS 


Deed Records. 1768-1850. 18 vols. transcribed. G, I, J, K, 1768-1807 (Reel 23-2); J, 
1797-1803 (22-8); K, 1797-1806 (22-9); L, 1805 (23-1); Record Book L, 1805-1812 
(23-3); M, 1812-1815 (23-4, 24-1); N, 1815-1822 (24-2); O, 1821-1834 (24-3); P, 
1834-1837 (24-4); Q, 1837-1839 (26-1); R, 1838-1840 (26-2); S, 1840-1841 (27-1); 
T, 1841-1843 (27-2); U, 1843-1844 (27-3, 28-1); V, 1844-1846 (28-2); W, 1846-1848 
(28-3, 29-1); X, 1848-1850 (29-2); Y, 1850 (29-3, 30-1); Z, 1850-1851 (30-2). 


RECORDS IN OFFICE OF COUNTY CLERK 
OF RANDOLPH COUNTY 


CouNntTY CLERK’s RECORDS 


County Commissioners Court. Record of Proceedings. 1819-1858. 1819-1824 (Reel 3-2); 
1824-1836 (41-2); 1836-1838 (41-3); 1837-1846 (41-4); 1840-1842 (42-1); 1842-1848 
(42-2); 1848-1849 (42-3). 

County Court. Record of Proceedings. 1849-1858 (Reel 42-4). [See also records in 
office of Circuit Clerk, Court records. } 

Marriage Licenses. 1847-1849 (Reel 32-6). 

Marriage Records. 1809-1822 (Reel 32-1); 1822-1835 (32-2); 1839-1847 (32-3); 1847 
(32-5); 1849-1859 (32-4). 

Marriage Record Index. Males (Reel 32-7). Females (Reel 32-8). 

Marriage Records. 1809-1870. Transcription. (Reel 32-9). 

Register of County Officers. 1827-1847 (Reed 43-8); 1837-1841 (43-9). 

Register of Negroes and Mulattoes (servants and slaves). 1809-1832 (Reel 33-2). 

Register of Negroes and Mulattoes (certificates of freedom). 1809-1863 (Reel 33-3). 


PROBATE RECORDS 


Probate Records. 1809-1825 (Reel 32-10); 1821-1832 (32-11); 1832-1843 (33-1); 1844-1849 
(38-1). 

Probate Case files. Chiefly cases prior to 1809. (Reels 38-2, 38-3, 39-2, 41-1). 

Executors and Administrators. 1844-1849. Bonds (Reel 43-7). Letters (Reel 43-6). 

Inventories and Sale Bills. 1829-1833 (Reel 42-5); 1832-1835 (43-1); 1834-1844 (43-2). 

Claims allowed against Estates. 1833-1846 (Reel 43-3); 1845-1849 (Reel 43-4). 

Guardianships. 1833-1849 (Reel 43-5). 

Records of Orphans Courts. 1804-1809 (Reel 13-3). 


RECORD IN CHESTER PuBLIC LIBRARY 


A Merchant in Old Kaskaskia. [William Morrison].* A private record in 2 vols. 1810- 
1812. Day books. Nos. 20-21 (Reel 25-1). 


*Other business records of William Morrison are to be found in the Illinois State Historical Library 
and the Chicago Historical Society. Inventory: in Illinois Historical Survey. 





The Name Index 


EMMA M. SCHEFFLER 
Archival Assistant and Cataloger 


ENEALOGISTS, researchers, stu- 

dents, and scholars find a name 
index to be a useful tool. In the IIli- 
nois State Archives the name index 
includes those names which appear in 
the early French records, the Terri- 
torial records, Illinois Laws, House 
and Senate Journals, state and federal 
census records through 1850, as well 
as an index to Civil War Records, 
the Indian Wars, War of 1812, and 
the Spanish-American War. The war 
records indexes, prepared in the 
Adjutant General’s Office, are now a 
part of the name index in the State 
Archives. A few miscellaneous col- 
lections have also been indexed. 

The population schedules of the 
1850 United States Census are now 
being indexed. Almost half of the one 
hundred and two counties have been 
completed. The state censuses have 
been indexed through 1845, as has 
most of the 1855 census, the fragile 
condition of the latter preventing 
its complete indexing. The State 
Archives has the extant copies of 
the Territorial and State censuses 
from 1818 through 1865. It also 
has a Photostat of the population 
schedules for the 1820 federal census 
and microfilm copies of the popula- 
tion schedules for those of 1830 
through 1880. These schedules, state 


and federal records, have been in- 
dexed as completely as possible 
through 1855. Many of these early 
records are illegible, but all legible 
names are included in the name index. 
Illinois Census Returns for the years 
1810, 1818, and 1820 are published 
as volumes two and three of the 
“Statistical Series,” Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, vol- 
umes twenty-four and twenty-six. 
In the [Illinois State Archives, 
three-by-five inch white catalog 
cards of 100 per cent rag stock, me- 
dium weight, die cut, punched for 
the guide rod are used. All names 
are typed in capital letters with the 
surname on the first line, at first 
indention with given names, or in- 
itials, etc. When only initials are 
given with the surname, they are 
typed eight spaces apart allowing 
for future insertion of given names. 
The name of the county appears on 
the second line, with the name of the 
town or township, if that is given. 
Reference to the page and line of the 
record appears next. Biographical in- 
formation is given on the following 
lines, beginning at the second inden- 
tion for the first line and at the first 
indention for all succeeding lines. 
Biographical information, found in 
the document, is given as concisely 
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and briefly as possible, together with 
date or dates. The customary author- 
ship and signing (i.e., A.L.S.; DS.; 
L.S.; etc.), together with bibliographi- 
cal citation, are indicated. Titles 
such as Mr., Mrs., Captain, Gov- 
ernor, and the like are abbreviated 
in typing. Guide cards are inserted 
for surnames which have ten or more 
entries. 

When additional cards are neces- 
sary, the phrase “see next card” is 
typed at the lower right hand corner 
of the first card; and “card 2” is 
typed at the upper right hand corner 
of the next card, with subsequent 
numbering on additional cards. The 
individual’s name is typed on the 
first line of the second card, the sec- 
ond line of information repeated, one 
line skipped, and the biographical in- 
formation is then continued. 

There are two schools of thought 
on compiling an index of personal 
names found in archival records: (1) 
a name index which gives compre- 
hensive information concerning the 
individual as revealed in the docu- 
ment; and (2) an index which gives 
only the name of the individual with 
a reference to the page number, line, 
date, etc., of the document. 

The first, though most helpful to 
the researcher, is a time-consuming 
job for the indexer who must com- 
pile the information: moreover, the 
information given is often incomplete 
because of time and space limitations. 
The second gives direct reference to 
the particular document with a min- 
imum amount of time spent in proc- 
essing the information and leads the 
researcher directly to the document. 
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Researchers usually wish to see the 
original document or microfilm for 
full information anyway. 

In the Illinois State Archives the 
latter method has been chosen for 
more rapid progress in indexing, par- 
ticularly for census records. Some 
of the earlier index cards in the name 
index are of the first type, but experi- 
ence has proven the latter method 
to be the more efficient one for our 
use. 

To expedite indexing of large col- 
lections, such as the microfilm copies 
of federal census records and the 
original state census records, forms 
have been processed. For census rec- 
ords of 1850, the form given at the 
top of page 451 is used. 

This form makes it possible for 
the indexer to insert the name of the 
county, the page, and line numbers 
before inserting the name of the per- 
son. The indexing is done at the Ar- 
chives Reference Desk as continuity 
work. Although there are interrup- 
tions at the reference desk, it is easy, 
with the page and line indicated cn 
the card and the cards kept in order, 
for the indexer to locate the last 
entry and continue rapidly with the 
indexing. Processed forms have been 
used in indexing large collections of 
records whenever possible. 

When cards are completed they are 
filed in alphabetical order and in- 
serted in the master file. In this way 
all information concerning one indi- 
vidual is brought together in chrono- 
logical sequence. 

The following examples give an 
idea of the various forms which have 
been used. 
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NAME 


COUNTY PAGE 


1850 U. S. CENSUS 


O 





LINE 








Processed form used for: U. S. Census, 1850 








NAME 
CENSUS OF 1818 p. 
COUNTY 


Free white males 21 yr. & upwards 
All other white inhabitants 


Free people of color 


Servants or slaves 


O 





Processed form used for: Illinois Census Returns, 1818 
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NAME 
p. CENSUS OF 1820 
COUNTY No. 
Free white males under 21 yrs. 
Free white males 21 yrs. & upwards 
Free white females under 18 yrs. 
Free white females 18 yrs. & upwards 


Free people of color 
Servants or slaves 


O 


Processed form used for: Illinois Census Returns, 1820 




















NAME 
COUNTY PAGE LINE 
MALES FEMALES 

Under 5 50-60 Under 5 50-60 

5-10 60-70 5-10 60-70 
10-15 70-80 10-15 70-80 
15-20 80-90 15-20 80-90 
20-30 90-100 20-30 90-100 
30-40 Over 100 30-40 Over 100 
40-50 40-50 

Slaves Free Colored 

U.S. CENSUS 1830 











Processed form used for: U. S. Census, 1830 





ee ee 
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NAME 


COUNTY 


State Census of 1855 


Vol. p. 


O 


Processed form used for: State Census, 1855 














SHEEHAN (Shehan), JOHN, Jr. 
Cahokia records, St. Clair County 


Married Sally Harnish (also, Harniss), License 
issued July 3, 1810. 

Marriage July 12, 1810, certified by Enoch 
Moore, Justice of the Peace. 


Perrin Coliection. Marriage record A. 
Licenses p.5; Certificates p.11 3657 


O 


Early French Marriage Record 
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SHEEHAN (Shehan), JOHN 
St. Clair County 


Record of marks, Dec.13, 1814; Marks with two slits 
and an underbit in the right ear. 


Perrin Collect. St. Clair Co., County Clerk. 
Record of marks and brands, v.A, p.17. 


O 


Record of Marks and Brands 














SHEARMAN, ELIJAH H 
Appointed ensign in the Pope County militia. 
Aug. 24, 1819 


Executive Record, 1818-1832, vol.1, p.14 





O 


Illinois Executive Record 
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BALLARD, alias Ballard Douens 


St. Clair County 

Negro man aged about 45; high forehead, about 5 ft. 
8 in. tall, fairly stout, of dark complexion. Certificate of 
freedom on file in John Hay’s office, Belleville. 


Perrin Collection, St. Clair Co. Circuit Court. Emancipation 
Certificates, 1822-44. Feb. 15, 1830. 





O 


Entry for an “alias” 














SHEARS, MATTHIAS 
Jo Daviess County 


Elected coroner 


Jan.1, 1834 p.68 
Candidate for coroner 
Aug. 4, 1834 p.72 


Election Returns. Vol. 22 





O 


Coordinated entry for: Election Returns, 1834 


























SHEARS, MATTHIAS 


Incorporator, “The Mechanic Association and Galena 
Beneficial Society” 


PRIVATE LAWS 18339, p.14 





O 





Index card for names found in IJIlinois Laws 








SHEELY, JOHN 
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Foreman repair boat No.3, Illinois and Michigan 


Canal, Board of Canal Commissioners. 1881 


in 
SS-E __ Secretary of State. Executive dept. 
Em Executive records 
dr.4 Miscellaneous manuscripts. . . 
Canal Commissioners, Board of. Report . . . made 


to the Governor, Dec.1, 1881. 1881. 
MSS. p.36. 


O 








Typed form used for miscellaneous manuscripts. 














Gh ban Adee SE 


6 eevee de 20it 


ete 
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Cross REFERENCES 


Cross references are made for any 
variations in spelling of certain 
names. As an example of the various 
spellings of surnames, consider Dell- 
quest’s research on Shakespeare: 


. .. there are no less than eighty-three 
different ways of spelling the name 
SHAKESPEARE. Each one of the 
eighty-three forms has actually ap- 
peared in print, or in public records, 
as the accepted cognomen of some in- 
dividual. We find: Shakesper, Shaky- 
spere, Shakispere, Shaxpere, Shaxkes- 
pere, Saxspere, Shackspeer, Shakas- 
peare, Schakspere, Shakspere, Shakes- 
peare, Shakespere, Shackspire, Shaky- 
sper, Shakesspere, Sakespere, Shakes- 
peer, Shaxper, Shakspeyr, Shahkes- 
phear, just to mention a few of the 
many variants. 

In the writing of names, as in words, 
many vowels and consonants have beer. 
used without distinction, an important 
circumstance that must be taken into 
account in seeking for the interpretation 
of any name. Among letters that have 
been used interchangeably we find: B- 
for-V, C-for-G, C-for-K, Ck-for-X, D- 
for-T, D-for-Th, E-for-A, E-for-I, E- 
for-Y, U-for-V, W-for-V, W-for-O.’ 


In the State Archives name index, 
to give a similar example, the family 
name of Cavanaugh is written four- 
teen ways: Cavanah, Cavanaugh, 
Cavena, Cavenah, Cavenau, Cavina, 
Cavinaugh, Cavinaw, Cavenaugh, 
Cavinaugh, Cavanagh, Kavanagh, 
Kavanaugh, and Kavenaugh. 


INTERPRETATION 


In many instances it is difficult to 
decipher the penmanship of the 
enumerators. In such cases the in- 
dexer must try to determine what is 


1 Augustus W. Dellquest, These Names of Ours 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1938), 
Pp. ix. 
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meant by comparing the name with 
others in the same schedule or by 
checking it with earlier census records 
index entries of the same county or 
the same name. The double “ss” as 
written in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries is confusing until 
one can distinguish between the 
enumerator’s penmanship in writing 
the letter “p.” To aid the searcher, 
cross references are made from one 
spelling to another. 


SPELLING 

The variations used by one indai- 
vidual in spelling a surname may 
present a problem. In deciding which 
spelling to adopt the indexer often 
has to be arbitrary. The indexer in- 
terprets and spells the name as nearly 
as possible as given on the document. 
“See” or “See also” cross references 
are made from one form to another. 

For example: 


SEDGEWICK 


SEDGWICK 
SEDGWICKE 


see also 


There are certain aids which are 
helpful in determining the spelling. 
County histories and old directories 
may provide the right answer, or an 
autograph, found in the records, may 
determine the correct spelling. Some- 
times, however, it is found that men 
change the spelling of their names, 
for one reason or another. For in- 
stance, Jean Baptiste Dubuque, a 
prominent trader out of old Cahokia, 
Illinois, signed his name Dubuc until 
1781. Different branches of the family 
may adopt different spellings, as one 
branch of the family of Samuel Mc- 
Clintoc (Commissioners for the IIli- 
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nois-Indiana boundary survey of 
1821) spells the name as he did, 
McClintoc, while another branch 
spells it McClintock. Families of for- 
eign descent Anglicize or change the 
original spelling of their names com- 
pletely. 

The name of Orville Freeman, 
United States Director of Agriculture, 
would have been Johnson had not 
his grandfather, a Swedish immigrant, 
found too many other Johnsons in the 
Minnesota lumber camp where he 
worked. He changed the family 
name.” Many foreigners have had 
their names changed by immigration 
authorities or census enumerators be- 
cause these officials were unable to 
spell unfamiliar names or because 
they needed to distinguish one family 
from another. 

Another helpful aid, for New Eng- 
land names particularly, is the New 
England Historical and Genealogical 
Register® and the Lineage Book of the 
DAR.‘ For names of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries a table 
entitled “Nomenclature, dealing with 
names represented by at least 100 
white persons, by states and territo- 
ries, at the first census 1790” pub- 
lished in the Century of Population 
Growth, 1790-1900, by the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau, Washington, D.C., 1909, 
will be found useful. 

Acquaintance with family names 
that are prevalent in the state, famil- 
iarity with the handwriting of the 
enumerator, and an interest in no- 


* The Lutheran, February 8, 1951, p. 22. 


3 New England Historical Genealogical Society, 
The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register (Boston: The Society). 

' National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 


ican Revolution, Lineage Book (Washington, D.C.: 
The Society). 
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menclature help to overcome difficul- 
ties in deciphering names. Experi- 
enced manuscript curators, however, 
have been known to make ludicrous 
mistakes in transcriptions, which is a 
consolation to less experienced in- 
dexers. Deciphering names sometimes 
becomes a game—searching for a 
particular name written more clearly 
elsewhere in the document, counting 
the number of strokes, retracing the 
letters while imagining the enumer- 
ator’s original intention. Certain let- 
ters, as well as names, often cause 
confusion, and if these alternatives 
are kept in mind one can often make 
a plausible guess. By using present- 
day script as a standard, the indexer 
sometimes has difficulty in decipher- 
ing eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century handwriting: the capital “S” 
is often confused with capitals “L” 
and “Z”; capital “F” with “T”; 
capital “A” and “O”; and more often 
the penman’s “a” and “o”; or 

/—" *" ee TT ae 
and “u”; and other letters are diffi- 
cult to decipher. Only a careful study 
of the handwriting can help the in- 
dexer to avoid such confusion. To aid 
the researcher cross references are 
made from one spelling to another. 


In The American Language, [Henry] 
Mencken devotes a sub-chapter of 
twenty pages to given names, but, com- 
pared with surnames they are no great 
problem in the United States. However 
Non-British new-immigrant families are 
downright eager to give 
first names to their 


“American” 
offspring. The 
favorite given names of the old country 
almost disappear in the first native- 
born generation. The Irish immigrants 
who flocked in after the famine of 
1845-47 bearing such names as Patrick, 
Terence, and Dennis named their 


we 
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American-born sons John, George, 
William, and James. The Germans, in 
the same way, abandoned Otto, August, 
Hermann, Ludwig, Heinrich, Wolfgang, 
Wilhelm, Johann, and Franz. For many 
of these they substituted English equiv- 
alents: Lewis, Henry, William, John, 
and Frank, and so on, including Ray- 
mond for Raimund.’ 

Names of inhabitants found in rec- 
ords of communities having a non- 
Anglo Saxon background, such as the 
old French settlements in Illinois, 
present certain other problems. Fol- 
lowing the conquest of the Illinois 
country by the British, intercourse 
with the mother colony of Canada 
was cut off. Culture declined to the 
extent that by 1790 the majority of 
the inhabitants of Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia had become illiterate. For 
example, we find on a document of 
this period the signatures of two men 
of the same family, one spelled his 
name, the other made “his mark.” 
Various spellings of the same name 
are found in these early documents. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES 


Christian names which are often 
confused because of the enumerator’s 
handwriting of spelling are Daniel, 
David, and Davis; Isaiah with Isaac; 
John with Jehu; Lemuel with Sam- 
uel; and Uel with Joel. Abbrevia- 
tions can present problems, for ex- 
ample “Jno.” is usually considered 
“John,” but it also could be used for 
“Jonathan.” “Jos.” may stand for 
Joseph, Josephus, Josiah, or Joshua; 


e,9? 


however, if the enumerator’s “a” and 
“o” are similar it could be “Jas.” 
for “James.” Other abbreviations can 


be confusing, such as “Dan.” or 


5Louis Adamic, What’s Your Name? (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), p. 131. 
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“Nat.” It is, therefore, customary for 
the indexer to indicate the abbrevia- 
tions rather than transcribe them. 
The researcher will make his own in- 
terpretation. 


ALIASES 


The early French settlers had a 
custom of adopting aliases, probably 
to distinguish between cousins of the 
same name. Sometimes the alias or 
second name was adopted by one 
man and sometimes by a whole 
family. Often the second name was 
used only in formal legal documents; 
other times the two names were used 
interchangeably. Occasionally the 
second name superseded the original 
family name because the name was 
used exclusively by the second gen- 
eration. Usually these aliases were 
surnames, as Louis and Pierre La- 
perche “dit St. Jean.”’ Sometimes a 
name, which probably originated as 
a nickname, was adopted by bro- 
thers, as Louis and Philippe LeBoeuff 
“dit La Flamme.” 

Ancther common practice of the 
early French settlers was for a wom- 
an to use her maiden name for 
legal purposes throughout her life. 
Second and third marriages, each 
with offspring, were not uncommon. 
Intermarriage resulted in bewildering 
duplication of names. In the Illinois 
State Archives we have found it de- 
sirable to follow the French custom 
and to enter all cards for such entries 
as “Marie Louise Lemire Giroux Big- 
nier Geronne” under the maiden 
name “Lemire,” with cross references 
from the three married names.° 


6 Margaret C. Norton, “Name Indexes,”’ IJ/linois 
Libraries, April, 1946, p. 221. 
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FILING 


Cutter filing rules are used as far 
as possible, filing cards first by the 
surname, then by initials of Christian 
name or names, etc. Where Sr., Jr., 
2nd, 3rd, etc., are indicated, the Sr. 
if filed first with succeeding genera- 
tions following. Mrs. John Doe is 
filed immediately after John Doe or 
Mr. John Doe within the same coun- 
ty. For example: “Doe, John, Cook 
County” would be filed first, followed 
by “Doe, Mrs. John, Cook County.” 
Military and other titles are gener- 
ally ignored in filing. A chronologi- 
cal sequence is kept within the coun- 
ty. “Mc” is filed as if spelled “Mac.” 
Cards for each person are filed in 
chronological order. 

As the indexing of the census rec- 
ords progresses, the cards are alpha- 
betized as each county is completed. 
These cards are kept in preliminary 
filing drawers until several counties 
have been indexed; the cards for the 
several counties are then co-ordin- 
ated into one alphabet preparatory 
to final filing in the master name 
index. When several counties are 
completed the cards are then filed in 
master name index and guide cards 
are inserted for surnames having ten 
or more entries. 

In determining the file form of a 
name, we use, first the signature if the 
man could write; second, the form of 
mame used in a document drawn up 
by a notary (marriage contracts but 
not county marriage records); and last, 
the most probable French spelling for 
the phonetic spelling. For instance, we 
assume that Halary is probably the 
aspirant sound of Alary as the name 


also appears in the records; that Obu- 
chon and Haubuchon were probably 
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properly spelled Aubuchon; that the 
endings —au, —ou, and—aux are prop- 
erly —eaux; and we have arbitrarily 
chosen the ending —iere instead of 
the equally correct —ié or —ier. Com- 
plications arising from the prefixes De, 
La, and Le, especially when the same 
man signs himself interchangeably as 
De Le Compte, De La Compte, La 
Compte, Le Compt and Compte call 
for arbitrary rules. We have made a 
cross reference from De since in this 
particular series of records that pre- 
fix is used only to denote noble de- 
scent or high political rank. We de- 
cide upon the basis of the relative 
number of times each prefix is used, 
whether to consider the name starts 
with La or Le (in this case, Le 
Compte). Cross references are made 
from the name as spelled without the 
prefix.’ 


Indexing can become monotonous 
when done continuously; therefore it 
is well to work at it only a few 
hours at a time. In the State Ar- 
chives we have found it to be a good 
project for the person or persons on 
duty at the reference desk. It lends 
itself to “pick-up” work and inter- 
ruptions. 

When indexing documents which 
require biographical information, it 
is wise to use the same wording 
for the same type of information 
throughout a series. A general rule, 
used by the Historical Records Sur- 
vey for calendar entries, is a good 
one to follow: “each card should in- 
dicate who did what, where, when 
and why.” Dates are very important 
—the date the document was written, 
and the date or dates the information 
covers. If no date appears on the 
document an approximate date 
should be supplied if possible, as 


‘Ibid, p. 221. 
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“prior to” a certain event; or [be- 
tween certain known dates], within 
brackets, to indicate the dates do not 
appear on the document. If no date 
can be found the phraseology [n.d.], 
meaning “no date,” appears on the 
document. If the document is a copy 
of an earlier document, which bears 
a date, it is well to indicate that fact, 
thus: (June 12, 1753; 1786 copy). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CITATIONS 


Bibliographical citations to a doc- 
ument indexed are given precisely as 
in the case of footnote or other 
bibliographical references. Sufficient 
detail is given to locate the document 
readily. 

Unless otherwise stated the docu- 
ment indexed is in the collection of 
the Illinois State Archives. A few 
references in the name index are to 
documents in the Illinois State Docu- 
ments collection, a part of the Illinois 
State Library collection, and to a few 
documents found only in the Illinois 
State Historical Library. These refer- 
ences have been included for the con- 
venience of researchers who use our 
name index. These are primarily to 
state records lacking in our files. 


SIGNATURES 


The standardized designation for 
autographs are used: D.S.—docu- 
ments signed; A.D.S.—autograph 
document signed; L.S. — letter 
signed; A.L.S.—autograph letter 
signed; D.S. (by mark) of D.S. (M) 
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—document signed by mark; Copy 
of DS. [of A.D.S., etc.]; “Unable to 
write”; or whatever phraseology is 
used in a document which is not a 
transcript of an original document. 

If the date of the signature is dif- 
ferent from the date given as the 
date for the document (for instance, 
a later endorsement), the date of the 
signature should follow the signature 
designation, as D.S. (endorsement 
Jan. 16, 1801.) 

Some indexing is difficult and ex- 
acting, while the indexing of some 
types of records is an almost purely 
mechanical piece of work, and can 
be done by anyone who has a gift 
for accuracy. All types of name in- 
dexing call for mental alertness and 
imagination when vague scrawls and 
phonetic spellings are to be deci- 
phered. .A knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, especially French and Ger- 
man, is helpful. French neighbors or 
enumerators may have spelled the 
names of Dan McCann and Frank 
Perry as Daneuil Mequenne and 
Francois Pairais respectively; or the 
German name Schoenberger as Tcun- 
berger, Chonberger, or Shinbarger. 
Familiarity with legal terminology or 
access to a good law dictionary will 
also be helpful. 

There is a feeling of great satisfac- 
tion when the Reference Department 
of the State Archives can refer to the 
name index and find there a name 
reference from a specific document. 
It is indeed a useful tool. 








Modern Book Papers 


WALLACE R. BULPITT 


Document Restorer, Illinois State Archives 


S72 the publication of my arti- 
cle’ on the installation of the 
Barrow Restoration Laboratory in 
the Illinois State Archives, Mr. W. J. 
Barrow” has conducted further ex- 
periments in the field of document 
restoration which should be of inter- 
est to historians, librarians, and ar- 
chivists. 

Librarians have long been aware 
of the fact that many of the modern 
printing materials and papers deteri- 
orate rapidly. It was this -problem 
that prompted the Virginia State Li- 
brary to contact the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc. and propose 
an intensive study of the situation. 
Mr. Barrow, because of his broad 
knowledge of this subject, was asked 
to conduct the investigation. 

Let us examine, briefly, the paper 
problem in a large research collec- 
tion, such as the Reference Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Their problem was studied 
by Robert E. Kingery, Chief, Prepa- 
ration Division, New York Public 
Library, who pointed out in 1960 
that: 


' Wallace Bulpitt, ‘Repair and Restoration Lab- 
oratory,’ Illinois Libraries, April, 1959, pp. 222- 
306. 


*Mr. Barrow, Commercial Document Restorer, 
Library Building, Richmond, Virginia, is the in- 
ventor of the Barrow Laminating machine and 
developer of the Barrow method of restoration. 


.- - . as much as fifty percent of our 
collection needs conservation attention. 
Even a casual examination of our cur- 
rent intake indicates that about twenty- 
five percent of it will require attention 
within ten years. Ten percent of it 
should have immediate attention... . 
I should note that we attempt to ac- 
quire the important current output of 
every country except in the fields of 
medicines, law, theology, pedagogy and 
natural science.s 


Of the Department’s 1960-1961 bud- 
get of $340,000, almost one half 
($150,000) was set aside for immedi- 
ate conservation purposes, which did 
not include binding, 


Many libraries throughout the na- 
tion are facing a similar problem. 
While most books are out of date 
when they are fifty years old, those 
having research and historical value 
must be protected from the elements. 


In June, 1957, the Council of Li- 
brary Resources, Inc. gave the Vir- 
ginia State Library a grant to pro- 
vide for the study of this problem. 
The grant, which was continued once, 
ended in June, 1960. The result was 
a development of a paper by Mr. 
Barrow that after artificial aging for 


3 Robert Kingery, “‘The Extent of the Paper 
Problem in Large Research Collections and the 
Comparative Costs of Available Solutions,”’ Per- 
manent/Durable Book Paper. (Richmond: The 
Virginia State Library, 1960), p. 37. 
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thirty-six days at 100° C., 40 per 
cent of the fold and 75 per cent of 
the tear will be retained, thus giving 
a theoretically useful life of at least 
three hundred years. 

The following is a brief summary 
of the tests conducted by Mr. Barrow 
to determine the condition of modern 
book paper. 

To evaluate the condition and po- 
tential usability of relatively recent 
books, 500 nonfiction volumes pub- 
lished in America between 1900 and 
1949 were selected for testing. None 
showed signs of either adverse stor- 
age or wear. To establish compara- 
tive data, three additional categories 
of material were chosen: (1) thirty- 
two new nonfiction books printed 
1955-57; (2) six current newspapers; 
and (3) twenty-five older books 
classed by librarians as unbindable. 

The tests, which indicate usability 
of book paper, are: (1) resistance to 
tear, and (2) flexibility or the amount 
of bending to and fro before breaking. 

The Elmendorf Tearing Tester was 
used to test the leaves from top to 
bottom and across. (This is a 90° 
arc tearing tester—not as severe as 
the M.I.T. tester which is 270°, but is 
more similar to the actual usage a 
book might get.) For comparative 
tests the M.I.T. tester was used also 
on the ten weakest and ten strongest 
volumes of each decade. Test for PH 
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(percentage of acidity) was made on 
the same ten weakest and ten strong- 
est volumes. The presence of ground- 
wood fibers was determined by 
phlorogucinal spot test. All samples 
were conditioned and tested according 
to TAPPI Standards (Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry). 

The fold test seems to lend itself 
most readily to analysis as its results 
follow a similar pattern as those of 
the tear and PH tests. 

Since newsprint is recognized as 
the weakest and the least durable of 
printing papers, it was used with the 
two other groups to evaluate the po- 
tential usability of the 500 volumes, 
1900-1949. Number of folds of the 
unbindables vary from 0 to 19, news- 
print 12 to 45, recent volumes 10 to 
1,826. Books 1900-1939: (1) 76 per 
cent below newsprint; (2) 17 per cent 
within newsprint range; and (3) 6 
per cent above newsprint. The aver- 
age fold for the recent books 1955- 
1957 was 291. The results indicate 
that the volumes of 1900-1939 have a 
very high rate of deterioration. Also, 
they are weak and have very little 
potential usage. 

Acidity of the papers seem to be 
the principal cause of deterioration. 
Many of the stronger papers will 
continue to deteriorate because of 
acidity. 


REPORTS OF PAPER STUDY 


Church, Randolph (ed.) Deterioration of Book Stock Causes and Remedies—Two 
Studies on the Permanence of Book Paper Conducted by W. J. Barrow. Richmond: 


The Virginia State Library, 1959. 
Church, Randolph (ed.). 


The Manufacture and Testing of Durable Book Papers. 


Richmond: The Virginia State Library, 1960. 


Permanent/Durable Book Paper. (Summary of a Conference Held in Washington, D.C., 
September 16, 1960.) Richmond: The Virginia State Library, 1960. 
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Fifty Years of Children’s Books 


DORA V. SMITH 


Emeritus Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 


IMAGINATIVE STORIES 


For Younger Children 


1916 (Wright, Blanche F., Illus.) The Real Mother Goose. (Rand, 
McNally) 


1943 Thurber, James. Many Moons. (Harcourt, Brace) 

1949 Andersen, Hans C. (Burton, Virginia, Illus.) The Emperor’s New 
Clothes. (Houghton) 

1950 (Brown, Marcia, Illus.) Dick Whittington and His Cat. (Scribner) 

1953 Sawyer, Ruth. Journey Cake, Ho! (Viking) 

1955 Langstaff, John. Frog Went A-Courtin’. (Harcourt) 


1957. Asbjornsen, Peter C. (Brown, Marcia, Illus.) Three Billy Goats 
Gruff. (Harcourt) 


1957 Buff, Mary. Dancing Cloud, Navajo Boy. (Viking) 
1958 (Chappell, Warren, Illus.) The Nutcracker. (Knopf) 


1958 Cooney, Barbara. Chanticleer and the Fox (from Chaucer). 
(Crowell) 


1959 Perrault, Charles. (Fischer, Hans, Illus.) Puss in Boots. (Har- 
court) 


Dora V. Smith, Emeritus Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, was the speaker at the 
.Books-For-Children Luncheon held on November 25, 1960, in Chicago, during the Golden Anniversary 
Convention of the National Council of Teachers of English. Dr. Smith reviewed the highlights in the 
field of children’s books during the past fifty years and based her talk on a list of distinctive contribu- 
tions. Only a few classics published earlier than 1910 were included since her emphasis was on the grow- 
ing body of children’s literature culled from the increasingly profuse annual publications. 








Contributed by MRS. YOLANDA FEDERICI, Section Editor, 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
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For The Middle Group 


For 


1884 


1914 
1920 
1920 
1921 


1922 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1930 


1933 


1934 
1937 
1937 


1944 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1949 
1952 
1953 
1959 


Older 
1807 


1883 


1906 


1907 


1918 


Bunyan, John. (Lawson, Robert, Illus.) Pilgrim’s Progress. (Lip- 
pincott, 1939 ed.) 

Hale, Luretia P. Peterkin Papers. (Houghton, 1960 ed.) 

Colum, Padraic. Children of Odin. (Macmillan) 

Hudson, William H. Little Boy Lost. (Knopf) 

Colum, Padraic. The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who Lived 
before Achilles. (Macmillan) 

Lofting, Hugh. The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle. (Lippincott, formerly 
Stokes) 

Finger, Charles J. Tales from Silver Lands. (Doubleday) 

Chrisman, Arthur. Shen of the Sea. (Dutton) 

Milne, A. A. Winnie the Pooh. (Dutton) 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Cat Who Went to Heaven. (Mac- 
millan) 

Rackham, Arthur. Arthur Rackham Fairy Book. (Lippincott, 
1950 ed.) 

Travers, Pamela. Mary Poppins. (Harcourt) 

Bowman, James C. Pecos Bill. (Whitman) 

Andersen, Hans C. (Lyssac, Paul, Tr.) It’s Perfectly True and 
Other Stories. (Harcourt) 

Lawson, Robert. Rabbit Hill. (Viking) 

Bailey, Carolyn S. Miss Hickory. (Viking) 

Hosford, Dorothy. By His Own Might. (Holt) 

Gannett, Ruth S. My Father’s Dragon. (Random) 

Felton, Harold W. Pecos Bill, Texas Cowpuncher. (Knopf) 

Rounds, Glen. Ol Paul, Mighty Logger. (Holiday) 

White, E. B. Charlotte's Web. (Harper) 

Norton, Mary. The Borrowers. (Harcourt) 

Courlander, Harold. The Tiger's Whisker and Other Tales and 
Legends from Asia and the Pacific. (Harcourt) 


Children 


Shakespeare, William. Tales from Shakespeare. (Macmillan, 
1950 ed.) 

Pyle, Howard. Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. (Scribner, 1946 
ed.) 

Homer. (Retold by A. J. Church.) The Odyssey of Homer. (Mac- 
millan, 1951 ed.) 

Homer. (Retold by A. J. Church) The Iliad of Homer. (Mac- 
millan, 1951 ed.) 

Colum, Padraic. Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy. 
(Macmillan, 1951 ed.) 
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For 


For 


1926 


1938 


1923 
1928 
1930 
1933 
1936 
1937 


1938 
1938 
1939 


1939 
1941 
1941 
1942 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1950 
1952 
1952 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
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Irving, Washington. Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. (Macmillan, 1951 ed.) 
Seredy, Kate. The White Stag. (Viking) 


PICTURE Books 


Falls, Charles B. A B C Book. (Doubleday) 

Gag, Wanda. Millions of Cats. (Coward-McCann) 

Flack, Majorie. Angus and the Cat. (Doubleday) 

Flack, Majorie. The Story about Ping. (Viking) 

Leaf, Munro. The Story of Ferdinand. (Viking) 

Geisel, T. S. (Dr. Seuss, pseud.) And To Think That I saw It 
on Mulberry Street. (Vanguard) 

Bishop, Claire H. Five Chinese Brothers. (Coward-McCann) 

Daugherty, James. Andy and the Lion. (Viking) 

Burton, Virginia Lee. Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. 
(Houghton) 

Gramatky, Hardie. Little Toot. (Putnam) 

McCloskey, Robert. Make Way for Ducklings. (Viking) 

Rey, Hans A. Curious George. (Houghton) 

Burton, Virginia Lee. The Little House. (Houghton) 

Tresselt, Alvin R. White Snow, Bright Snow. (Lothrop) 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. The Big Snow. (Macmillan) 

McCloskey, Robert. Blueberries for Sal. (Viking) 

Wiese, Kurt. Fish in the Air. (Viking) 

Geisel, T. S. (Dr. Seuss, pseud.) Jf I Ran the Zoo. (Random) 

McCloskey, Robert. One Morning in Maine. (Viking) 

Eichenberg, Fritz. Ape in a Cage. (Harper) 

Ets, Marie H. Play with Me. (Viking) 

Udry, Janice M. A Tree Is Nice. (Harper) 

Rand, Ann and Paul. Sparkle and Spin. (Harcourt) 

Anglund, Joan W. A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You. (Har- 
court) 


Boys AND GIRLS 


Younger Children 


1939 
1941 


Haywood, Carolyn. “B” Is for Betsy. (Harcourt) 
McCloskey, Robert. Lentil. (Viking) 


the Middle Group 


1929 
1935 
1936 


Field, Rachel. Hitty: Her First Hundred Years. (Macmillan) 
Brink, Carol R. Caddie Woodlawn. (Macmillan) 
Hunt, Mabel L. The Little Girl with Seven Names. (Lippincott) 
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1936 Sawyer, Ruth. Roller Skates. (Viking) 

1940 Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. (Viking) 

1941 Enright, Elizabeth. The Saturdays. (Holt, Rinehart) 
1941 Estes, Eleanor. The Moffats. (Harcourt) 

1942 McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. (Viking) 

1945 Lenski, Lois. Strawberry Girl. (Lippincott) 

1950 Cleary, Beverly. Henry Huggins. (Morrow) 

1955 Lindquist, Jennie D. The Golden Name Day. (Harper) 
1958 Boston, Peter. Treasure of the Green Knowe. (Harcourt) 
1958 Robertson, Keith. Henry Reid, Inc. (Viking) 


Older Children 

1953 Krumgold, Joseph. .. .And Now Miguel. (Crowell) 
1955 Sorensen, Virginia E. Plain Girl. (Harcourt) 

1956 Gipson, Frederick B. Old Yeller. (Harper) 


AMERICANA 
Younger Children 


1941 Clark, Ann Nolan. In My Mother’s House. (Viking) 


the Middle Group 


1932 Wilder, Laura I. Little House in the Big Woods and other “Little 
House” books. (Harper) 

1940 De Angeli, Marguerite. Thee, Hannah! (Doubleday) 

1954 Dalgliesh, Alice. The Courage of Sarah Noble. (Scribner) 


Older Children 


1943 Forbes, Elizabeth. Johnny Tremain. (Houghton) 

1949 Caudill, Rebecca. The Tree of Freedom. (Viking) 

1957 Keith, Harold. Rifles for Watie. (Crowell) 

1957 Lawson, Robert. The Great Wheel. (Viking) 

1958 Steele, William O. The Perilous Road. (Harcourt) 

1959 Speare, Elizabeth G. The Witch of Blackbird Pond. (Houghton) 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 
Younger Children 


1930 Morrow, Elizabeth. The Painted Pig. (Knopf) 

1935 Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar d’. Children of the Northlights. (Viking) 
1938 Handforth, Thomas. Mei Li. (Doubleday) 

1939 Bemelmans, Ludwig. Madeline. (Simon) 

1950 Chonz, Selina. A Bell for Ursli. (Oxford) 

1951 Seignobosc, Francoise. Jean-Marie Counts Her Sheep. (Scribner) 
1955 Yashima, Taro. Crow Boy. (Viking) 

1959 Ets, Marie H. Nine Days to Christmas. (Viking) 
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For the Middle Group 


For 


For 


For 


1931 
1935 
1938 
1940 
1947 
1948 
1953 
1954 
1958 


Older 


1931 
1953 


1913 
1920 
1921 
1923 
1935 
1937 
1945 
1948 
1954 


1957 


Lattimore, Eleanor. Little Pear. (Harcourt) 

Seredy, Kate. The Good Master. (Viking) 

Van Stockum, Hilda. The Cottage at Bantry Bay. (Viking) 
Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage. (Macmillan) 
Treffinger, Carolyn. Li Lun, Lad of Courage. (Abingdon) 
Rankin, Louise. Daughter of the Mountains. (Viking) 
Clark, Ann Nolan. Secret of the Andes. (Viking) 

DeJong, Meindert. Wheel on the School. (Harper) 

Carlson, Natalie. The Family under the Bridge. (Harper) 


Children 


Ransome, Arthur. Swallows and Amazons. (Lippincott) 
Benary-Isbert, Margot. The Ark. (Harcourt) 


POETRY 


De la Mare, Walter. Peacock Pie. (Holt, 1957 ed.) 

Fyleman, Rose. Fairies and Chimneys. (Doubleday) 

Milne, A. A. The World of Christopher Robin. (Dutton, 1958 ed.) 

De la Mare, Walter (Editor). Come Hither. (Knopf) 

Untermeyer, Louis (Editor). This Singing World. (Harcourt) 

Brewton, John (Editor). Under the Tent of the Sky. (Macmillan) 

Petersham, Maud and Miska. The Rooster Crows. (Macmillan) 

Adshead, Gladys L. (Editor). Inheritance of Poetry. (Houghton) 

(De Angeli, Marguerite, Illus.) Book of Nursery and Mother 
Goose Rhymes. (Doubleday) 

Ferris, Helen (Editor). Favorite Poems, Old and New. (Double- 
day) 


ANIMAL STORIES 


Younger Children 


1952 
1956 


Ward, Lynd. The Biggest Bear. (Houghton) 
Du Bois, William P. Lion. (Viking) 


the Middle Group 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1955 


Henry, Marguerite. Misty of Chincoteague. (Rand) 
Henry, Marguerite. King of the Wind. (Rand) 
Montgomery, Rutherford. Kildee House. (Doubleday) 


White, Anne H. Junket, the Dog Who Liked Everything “Just 
So.” (Viking) 
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For Older Children 


1926 James, Will. Smoky, the Cow Horse. (Scribner) 

1927 Mukerji, Dhan G. Gay-Neck. (Dutton) 

1939 Rawlings, Marjorie K. The Yearling. (Scribner, 1949 ed.) 
1940 Knight, Eric. Lassie Come-Home. (Winston) 


ADVENTURE AND HISTORY 
For Older Children 


1911 Masefield, John. Jim Davis. (Macmillan, 1951 ed.) 

1920 Hawes, Charles B. The Dark Frigate. (Little) 

1928 Kelly, Eric. The Trumpeter of Krakow. (Macmillan) 

1928 Boyd, James. Drums. (Scribner) 

1943 Gray, Elizabeth J. Adam of the Road. (Viking) 

1946 Jewett, Eleanore. The Hidden Treasure of Glaston. (Viking) 
1947 Du Bois, William P. Twenty-one Balloons. (Viking) 


RELIGION 


1931 Petersham, Maud and Miska. The Christ Child. (Doubleday) 
1936 (Lanthrop, Dorothy, Illus.) Animals of the Bible. (Lippincott) 
1944 Fitch, Florence M. One God. (Lothrop) 


BIOGRAPHY 
For the Middle Group 


1946 Forbes, Esther. America’s Paul Revere. (Houghton) 

1948 Eaton, Jeanette. That Lively Man, Ben Franklin. (Morrow) 
1950 Yates, Elizabeth. Amos Fortune, Free Man. (Aladdin) 

1950 Judson, Clara I. Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People. (Follett) 
1951 Commager, Henry S. America’s Robert E. Lee. (Houghton) 
1956 Dalgliesh, Alice. Ride on the Wind. (Scribner) 

1958 Franchere, Ruth. Willa. (Crowell) 


For Older Children 


1928 Sandburg, Carl. Abe Lincoln Grows Up. (Harcourt) 

1933 Meigs, Cornelia. Invincible Louisa. (Little) 

1936 Rourke, Constance. Audubon. (Harcourt) 

1939 Daughtery, James. Daniel Boone. (Viking) 

1940 Hall, Anna G. Nansen. (Viking) 

1953 Lawson, Robert. Mr. Revere and I. (Little) 

1955 Latham, Jean L. Carry On, Mr. Bowditch. (Houghton) 

1958 Busoni, Rafaello. The Man Who Was Don Quixote. (Crowell) 
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INFORMATION—HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


the Middle Group 


1932 Bronson, Wilfrid S. Pollwiggle’s Progress. (Macmillan) 
1941 Holling, Holling C. Paddle-to-the-Sea. (Houghton) 


Older Children 

1921 Van Loon, Hendrik. The Story of Mankind. (Liveright, 1951 ed.) 

1930 Reed, William M. The Earth for Sam. (Harcourt, 1960 ed.) 

1935 Hartman, Gertrude. These United States and How They Came 
to Be. (Macmillan) 

1941 Foster, Genevieve. George Washington’s World. (Scribner) 

1941 White, Anne T. Lost Worlds. (Random) 

1951 Baity, Elizabeth C. Americans before Columbus. (Viking) 

1955 Hogben, Lancelot T. The Wonderful World of Mathematics. 
(Garden City) 

1959 Mead, Margaret. People and Places. (World) 

1959 Tunis, John. Indians. (World) 


INFORMATION—SCIENCE 
Younger Children 


1958 Buff, Mary and Conrad. Elf Owl. (Viking) 
1959 Gowdy, Alice E. Houses from the Sea. (Scribner) 


the Middle Group 

1944 Webber, Irma E. Travelers All. (W. R. Scott) 

1946 Zim, Herbert S. Elephants. (Morrow) 

1947. Webb, Addison. Birds in Their Homes. (McGraw-Hill) 
1954 Bell, Thelma H. Snow. (Viking) 

1954 Ravielli, Anthony. Wonders of the Human Body. (Viking) 
1954 Rey, Hans A. Find the Constellations. (Houghton) 


Older Children 

1957 Hogben, Lancelot T. The Wonderful World of Energy. (Garden 
City) 

1957 Ravielli, Anthony. Adventure in Geometry. (Viking) 
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Summer Reading Program 
The “Reading Round-Up” 


VIVIAN M. McLARTY, Librarian 
Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois 


HREE YEARS AGO, in June, 1958, 
250 children enrolled in the Chil- 
dren’s Summer Book Club at the 
library of Chanute Air Force Base. 
In 1959 the enrollment was 275; in 
1960, 315 registered for the “Reading 
Round-Up.” 
Advertised well in advance through 
a letter sent to each child on the 
Base, the opening day was a stam- 
pede, readily attesting to the success 
of the book club in previous summers. 
Organized on the theme of a west- 
ern round-up, the cowboys and cow- 
girls from “ranches” all over the 
Base met on the first day and elected 
a foreman (president), assistant fore- 
man (vice-president), ranger (treas- 
urer), and brander (secretary). Ar- 
rangements were made for two “cow- 
hands” to give short book reviews 
at the Wednesday morning meeting. 
Each child who read five books 
during the ensuing six weeks was 
given a plastic horse. Ten books read 
entitled him to a cowboy or Indian 
tider for the horse. Members were 
encouraged to leave their horses on 
a simulated race track at the library 
and each time a child read a book 
his horse was advanced along the 
track. A record of the books read 
was kept by each child in his “brand 
book.” 


To add variety to the program, 
free movies were secured from the 
Illinois State Library as well as travel 
films from travel bureaus. Particu- 
larly suitable ones were, “American 
Cowboy” from the Santa Fe Rail- 
road and “Calgary Stampede” from 
the Canadian Travel Bureau. Story 
hours were also held each Friday for 
three age groups. 

On the last day of the “round-up,” 
children were encouraged to come in 
western costume if possible and many 
did. Entertainment was provided by 
local children performing specialty 
dances and group singing of cowboy 
songs led by one of the airmen on 
the Base. A film was also shown. 
Each participant in the club was 
given a diploma certifying that he or 
she had become a fullfledged cow- 
boy or cowgirl. Refreshments from 
an improvised “chuck wagon” were 
served by a group of interested 
mothers who voiced their gratitude 
for our worthwhile summer program. 

Each year interest grows in the 
summer book club and graduates of 
former years volunteer to help with 
the younger children during the club 
and afterward as well. The Chanute 
Base Library knows of no more 
successful way to encourage children 
to read during the summer months. 
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Have You Seen...? 


Child Study Association of America. Selected Books of the Year 1960. 9 East 


89th Street, New York 28. Fifty cents. 
An annotated bibliography which includes two subject areas: Books of the Year 
for Children; Books of the Year about Children, Parents, and Family Life. 


Cummings, Sherwood. “What’s in Huckleberry Finn?” The English Journal, 
January, 1961, pp. 1-8. 


Douglas, Mary Peacock. Books and Beyond. Spartan Book Store, San Jose 
College, San Jose 14, California. $2.00. 


F. E. Compton and Company. “American Folklore”; “Following the Folk 
Tales Around the World’’; “How To Tell a Story.” 1000 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10. Single copies free to librarians and teachers. Reprints 
in pamphlet form from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Grilikes, Sandra. ‘Films for Young People.” Top of the News, October, 1960, 


pp. 43-45. 
Article with annotated bibliography. 


Horn Book, Inc. Fanfare List 1954-58. 585 Boylston Street, Boston, 16. 


Ten cents and stamped self-addressed envelop. 
The honor list of books reviewed in the Horn Book. 


Jacobs, Leland. “Another Look at the Fairy Tales.” The Reading Teacher, 
November, 1960, pp. 108-111. 


Moulton, Priscilla L. “Books on Modern Life in Other Countries.” Top of 
the News, October, 1960, pp. 12-24. 


Living patterns in other cultures found in adult titles selected for young adults, 
with annotated bibliography. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews. Books for Brotherhood. 43 W. 
57th Street, New York 19. Single copies free. 


National Council of Teachers of English. Adventuring With Books. 508 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 1960 edition. Seventy-five cents. 
Annotated bibliography for grades one through eight. 


New York Public Library. Children’s Books, 1910-1960. Public Relations 
Office of’ New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 
Twenty-five cents. 

Books in print and still enjoyed by children. 


Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books. 69-41 Groton Street, Forest 
Hills 75, New York. 1960 brochure free upon request. 
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Portteus, Elnora, ed. Awards in the Field of Children’s Books. Aspects of 
Librarianship No. 21, Kent State University, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Kent, Ohio. Free. 


Scott, Foresman and Company. Five Lessons To Help Your Junior High 
School Students Learn To Use Library Reference Tools and Bringing 
Middle Graders and Books Together. 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 
Single copies free. 


University of Kansas. List of Plays for High School Production. Oscar M. 
Haugh, 209 Bailey Street, Lawrence, Kansas. Six cents. 


Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, New York. Children’s Books 
Winning Awards and Prizes. Children’s Book Council, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. Fifty cents. 


Lists twenty-five awards with a brief statement of history and purpose, and the 
1959-1960 winners, with the 1961 winners if announced by March, 1961. 


Witty, Paul, ed. Creative Writing and Storytelling in Today’s Schools. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois. Fifty cents. 

Although addressed to teachers, this pamphlet will be of interest to children’s 


librarians. The ideas presented can be translated into summer reading programs, 
club and story hour activities. 








ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 





SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
ART PRINTS collections. 
BOOKS 
DOCU MENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 
FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 
no ms nee ee School b books: first, through the public lib 
punsenecets chools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
RECORDINGS that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 
ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 





Selected List of Additions 


JOHN G. W. McCORD 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and many others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 





—s ad 


AD 





022.3 Library Buildings and Equipment Institute, 
L6973 University of Maryland, 1959 American Library Assn., 
Guidelines for library planners 1960 


GENERAL WORKS 
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027.8 
R956 


041 
A512 


132.1 
G664 


133.07 
M978 


152.7 
D536 


194 
$251zS 


207 
G742 


221.95 
F414 


248.4 
$541 


253 
H713 


271.9 
M695s 


285 
M153 


296 
F499 
1960 


301.42 
B655 


301.43 
B277 


301.45 
BS81 


Rusk, Alice 
Easy ways to displays; a library publicity hand- 
book 

The American Scholar 
The American scholar reader 


PHILOSOPHY AND PsyCHOLOGY 


Gordon, Richard E. 
The split-level trap 


Murphy, Gardner 
Challenge of psychical research 


Diack, Hunter 
Reading and the psychology of perception 


Streller, Justus 
Jean-Paul Sartre: to freedom condemned 


RELIGION 


Graham, William Franklin 
My answer 
Fessenden, Katharine 
The Old Testament story; Adam to Jonah 
Sheen, Fulton John, Bp. 
Go to heaven 
Hofmann, Hans, ed. 
Making the ministry relevant 
Moffatt, John Edward 
Step this way, Sister; reflections for nuns, young 
and less young 
Mackay, John Alexander 
The Presbyterian way of life 
Finkelstein, Louis, ed. 


The Jews: their history, culture, and religion. 
3rd ed. 2 vols. 


SociaL SCIENCE 


Blood, Robert O. 
Husbands & wives; the dynamics of married 
living. 

Barron, Milton Leon 
The aging American; an introduction to social 
gerontology and geriatrics 

Bibby, Harold Cyril 
Race, prejudice, and education 


The Author, 1960 . 


Atheneum, 1960 


Random, 1960 
Harper, 1961 
Philosophical, 1960 


Philosophical, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 
Walck, 1960 
McGraw, 1960 


Scribner, 1960 


Farrar, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Free Press, 1960 


Crowell, 1961 


Praeger, 1960 
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301.451 
w749 


320.1 
L814k 


323.4 
D737 


Vault A 
332.61 
M382 


332.67 
S294 


341.13 
E34u 


351.74 
H319 


353.02 
H813 


353.03 
M466 


359.0973 
A265 


386.2 
M112 


388.312 
W536 


398 
K84 


510.78 
F699 


579.6 
D965z 


580 
B687 


Vault A 
582.13 
$411 


590.12 
$613 


599.5 
G226 


Wilson, James Q. 
Negro politics; the search for leadership 


Kendall, Willmoore 
John Locke and the doctrine of majority-rule 


Douglas, William Orville 
A living Bill of rights 


Martin, Ralph G. 
Money, money, money; Wall Street in words 
and pictures 


Schaefer, Edward George 


How I helped more than 10,000 investors to 
profit in stocks 

Eichelberger, Clark Mell 
UN;; the first fifteen years 


Harrison, Frank Lester 
Policeman’s textbook 


Horn, Stephen 
The Cabinet and Congress 


May, Ernest R., ed. 
The ultimate decision: the President as Com- 
mander in Chief 

Ageton, Arthur Ainsley 
The naval officer’s guide 4th ed. 


Mabee, Carleton 
The seaway story 


Weston, Paul B. 


The police traffic control function 


Korson, George Gershon 
Black rock; mining folklore of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Ford, Corey 
Guide to thinking 


Durrell, Gerald Malcolm 
A zoo in my luggage 


Bold, Harold Charles 
The plant kingdom 


Schwarzenbach, Hans 
Flowers in color 


Simpson, George Gaylord 
Principles of animal taxonomy 


Gardner, Erle Stanley 
Hunting the desert whale 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Free Press, 1960 
Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1959 


Doubleday, 1961 


Rand McNally, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Long’s College Book Co., 
1960 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1960 


Braziller, 1960 


United States Naval 
Inst., 1960 


Macmillan, 1961 


Thomas, 1960 


Johns Hopkins, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 
Viking, 1960 

Prentice, 1960 

Viking, 1960 
Columbia Univ. Press, 


1961 


Morrow, 1960 
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APPLIED SCIENCE 


614.8 Bolton, William Worden 

B694w What to do until the doctor comes. Rev. ed. 

1960 Reilly, 1960 
629.13338 Bergman, Jules 

B499 Ninety seconds to space: the X-15 story Hanover, 1960 
629.4 Weiser, William J. 

W427 The space guidebook Coward, 1960 
636.16 Bruns, Ursula 

B899 Ponies Van Nostrand, 1961 
641.1 Cummings, Bob 

C971 Stay young and vital e Prentice, 1960 
641.5 Ladies’ Home Journal 

L155 Cookbook Doubleday, 1960 
641.69 Karry, Ted 

K18 The sportsman’s cookbook Doubleday, 1961 
641.694 Day, Eleanor F. 

D273 Catch ’em and cook ’em Doubleday, 1961 
649.5 Lewis, Shari 

L676 Fun with the kids Doubleday, 1960 
658.871 Ferry, John William 

F399 A history of the department store Macmillan, 1960 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


708.147 Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation 
S689 The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 

Architect: Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation, 1960 
709.04 Sima, Michel 
$588 Faces of modern art Tudor, 1960 
709.4 Stadler, Wolfgang 
$777 European art; a traveller’s guide Herder, 1960 
716.2 Allen, Ellen (Gordon) 
A425 Japanese flower arrangement in a nutshell, a 

primer Tuttle, 1960 
716.2 Bayles, Vera Todd 
B358 Chrysanthemums indoors Hearthside, 1960 
716.2 Roberts, Patricia Easterbrook 
R646s Simplified flower arrangements Viking, 1960 
720 Ponti, Gio 
P816 In praise of architecture Dodge, 1960 
720.952 Ishimoto, Yasuhiro 
179 Katsura; tradition and creation in Japanese 


architecture Yale Univ. Press, 1960 
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726.6 
L758 


728.0972 
$557 


730.942 
M822¢g 


Vault B 
730.951 
L763 


737.4 
C443 


741.4 
G626 


741.5 
S525w 


759.13 
$731 


759.6 
P586p 


Vault B 
759.9492 
R385 


Vault B 
769.944 
D241 


769.9729 
K17 


780.9747 
$331 


782.1 
P393m 


782.8 
G798 


791.4 
F529 


791.8 
K29 


792 
C826 
1960 


793.73 
$557 


796.03 
$159 


Linnell, Charles Lawrence Scruton 
English cathedrals in color 


Shipway, Verna (Cook) 
The Mexican house, old & new 


Grohmann, Will 
The art of Henry Moore 


Lion, Daisy (Goldschmidt) 


Chinese art: bronze, jade, sculpture, ceramics 


Chamberlain, C. C. 
Coin dictionary and guide 


Gollwitzer, Gerhard 
Express yourself in drawing ° 


Shafer, Burr 


The wonderful world of J. Wesley Smith 


Soyer, Raphael 
Paintings and drawings 


Picasso, Pablo 
Picasso: the early years 


Rembrandt, Hermanszoon van Rijn 
Paintings, etchings, and drawings 


Daumier, Honore Victorin 


Doctors & medicine in the works of Daumier 


Kappel, Philip 
Jamaica gallery 


Schickel, Richard 
The world of Carnegie Hall 


Peltz, Mary Ellis (Opdycke) 


The magic of the opera; a picture memoir of 


the Metropolitan 
Green, Stanley 
The world of musical comedy 


Fischer, Edward 


The screen arts; a guide to film and television 


appreciation 
Keller, George 
Here, Keller, train this 


Corson, Richard 
Stage makeup. 3rd ed. 


Shipley, Joseph Twadell 
Playing with words 


Salak, John S. 
Dictionary of American sports 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


London 
Batsford, 1960 


Architectural, 1960 


Abrams, 1960 


Universe, 1960 


Sterling, 1960 


Sterling, 1960 


Vanguard, 1960 


Shorewood, 1961 


Tudor, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Boston and Art Shop, 
1960 


Little, 1961 


Messner, 1960 


Praeger, 1960 


Ziff, 1960 


Sheed, 1960 


Random, 1961 


Appleton, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Philosophical, 1961 
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796.32 
J94 


796.33 
B915 


796.72 
$881 


797.1 
H716 
799.175 
D815 


809 
F452 


810.81 
Wel5 


811 
H669 


811.082 
Ji3 


813.08 
N532s 


817 
C625tr 


817 
C625zFa 


818 
F785 


822.33 
$5zOc 


823 
G796zR 


Vault A 
911 
$838 
914 
$613 
Vault A 


914.6 
N474 


Julian, Alvin F. 

Bread and butter basketball 
Bryant, Paul W. 

Building a championship football team 
Stone, William Sidney 

A guide to American sports car racing 
Hogg, John Edwin 

Twice across North America by motorboat 


Du Bois, Donald Blynn 
The fisherman’s handbook of trout flies 


LITERATURE 


Fiedler, Leslie A. 
No! in thunder; essays on myth and literature 
Whitman, Walt 
Walt Whitman’s Civil War 
Hirshman, Jack 
A correspondence of Americans 
Jackson, Percival E. 
Justice and the law; an anthology of American 
legal poetry and verse 
The New Yorker 
Stories from the New Yorker, 1950-1960 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
The travels of Mark Twain 
Fatout, Paul 
Mark Twain on the lecture circuit 
Fowler, Gene 
Skyline; a reporter’s reminiscence of the 1920s 
O’Connor, Frank 


Shakespeare’s progress 


Russell, John David 
Henry Green: nine novels and an unpacked 
bag 


TRAVEL 


Sterling Publishing Company, inc., New York 
Antique maps of the world in color 
Simpson, Colin 
Europe: an intimate view 
Nettis, Joseph 
A Spanish summer 
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Prentice, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Hanover, 1960 


Ziff, 1960 


Barnes, 1960 


Beacon, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


Indiana Univ. Press, 1960 


Michie, 1960 


Simon, 1960 


Coward, 1961 


Indiana Univ. Press, 1960 


Viking, 1961 


World, 1960 


Rutgers Univ. Press, 1960 


Sterling, 1960 


Barnes, 1960 


Ziff, 1960 
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914.8 
$571t 


914.85 
$571t 


915.2 
$797 
915.5 
M831 
915.694 
M271 
917.1 
M163 
917.3 
H732e 


917.5 
$925 


917.59 
M498 


919.8 
F889a 


919.9 
E88& 


921 
B533al 


921 
C1564; 


921 
C8893 


921 
E25la 


921 
G214b 


921 
G458 


Siegner, Otto 
This is Skandinavia: Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
Siegner, Otto 
This is Sweden 
Statler, Oliver 
Japanese inn 
Morath, Inge 
From Persia to Iran, an historical journey 
Mandelbaum, Bernard, ed. 
Assignment in Israel 
Maclean's 
Canada: portrait of a country 
Holiday 
American panorama, east of the Mississippi 
Strother, David Hunter 
The Old South illustrated by Porte Crayon 
(David Hunter Strother) 
Mehling, Harold 
The most of everything; the story of Miami 
Beach 
Freuchen, Peter 
Adventures in the Arctic 


Euller, John 
Antarctic world 


BIOGRAPHY 


Cunningham, Frank 
Knight of the Confederacy, Gen. Turner Ashby 
Preece, Harold 


Lone Star man; Ira Aten, last of the old Texas 
Rangers 


Berra, Yogi 
Yogi; the autobiography of a professional base- 
ball player 
Jellinek, George 
Callas; portrait of a prima donna 
Gilkes, Lillian Barnard 
Cora Crane; a biography of Mrs. Stephen Crane 
Edward VIII, King of Great Britain 
Windsor revisited, by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Windsor 
Billquist, Fritiof 
Garbo, a biography 
Smith, Don 
The Frank Gifford story 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Bobbs, 1960 


Bobbs, 1960 


Random, 1961 


Viking, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Hawthorn, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Univ. of North Carolina, 
1959 


Harcourt, 1960 


Messner, 1960 


Abelard, 1960 


Naylor, 1960 


Hastings, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Ziff, 1960 


Indiana Univ. Press, 1960 


Houghton, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 
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C271 
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945.05 
B788 


966.9 
M682 


970.1 
P242 
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M183 


973 
B3682b 
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W814 


973.73 
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W116 
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H343 
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Haggerty, James J. 
First of the spacemen, Iven C. Kincheloe, Jr. 


HISTORY 


Parmelee, Maurice Farr 
The history of modern culture 
Jaspers, Karl 
The future of mankind 
Brookhouser, Frank, ed. 
This was your war; an anthology of great writ- 
ings from World War II 


Carell, Paul 
The foxes of the desert 
Quennell, Peter, ed. 
The past we share; an illustrated history of the 
British and American peoples 
Redman, Alvin 
The House of Hanover 
Bowsky, William M. 
Henry VII in Italy: the conflict of empire and 
city-state, 1310-1313 
Mitchison, Lois 
Nigeria: newest nation 
Parker, Mack 
The amazing red man 
Madsen, William 
The Virgin’s children; life in an Aztec village 
today 
Beard, Charles Austin 
New basic history of the United States 


Wish, Harvey, ed. 
Ante-bellum writings of George Fitzhugh and 
Hinton Rowan Helper on slavery 


Lewis, Oscar 

The war in the Far West: 1861-1865 
Downey, Fairfax Davis 

Storming of the gateway; Chattanooga, 1863 
Waddell, James Iredell 


C.S.S. Shenandoah; the memoirs of Lieutenant 
Commanding James I. Waddell 


Harwell, Richard Barksdale, ed. 
The War they fought 


Brobst, John F. 
Well, Mary: Civil War letters of a Wisconsin 
volunteer 


Duell, 1960 


Philosophical, 1960 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1961 


Doubleday, 1960 


Dutton, 1961 


Prometheus, 1960 


Coward, 1961 


Univ. of Nebraska Press, 
1960 


Praeger, 1960 


Naylor, 1960 


Univ. of Texas Press, 
1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Capricorn, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


McKay, 1960 


Crown, 1960 


Longmans, 1960 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
1960 


Press, 
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Illinois State Publications 


DOROTHY G. BAILEY 
Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The collection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 


The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Documents 
Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free distribution 
to both individuals and libraries. However, most State publications may be 
obtained from the issuing office. 


Listed below are recent acquisitions. 


I 353.6 
A-60 

I 657 
As-60 


I 630.7 
Ub-664 


I 630.05 
U-1 
no.1 


Illinois. Adjutant general 
Biennial report of the Adjutant zeneral, 1958-1960. 1961 


Illinois. Accounting, Division of 
State accounting procedures, October 1960. 1960 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin 664. Disposing of surplus fluid milk in midwestern markets, 
by Sheldon W. Williams and Orval G. Kerchner. 1960 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station. 
Illinois agricultural economics: v.1,no.1, January 1961 


Illinois. Agriculture, Department of 
Report, 43d annual, for the fiscal year July 1, 1959- June 30, 1960. 
1960 


Illinois. Appellate court 
Reports of cases, v.26, 2d series, 1960. 1961 


Illinois. Auditor general 
Report of Department of audits, June 30, 1959. 1961 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts 
Report of expenditures from appropriations for the 71st biennium, 
December 31, 1960. 1961 


Illinois. Budgetary commission 
Comparative statements, cost of operations—state departments ex- 
penditures and income bienniums beginning July 1, 1951 and ending 
June 30, 1953, 1955, 1957, 1959, and appropriations for the 71st 
biennium ending June 30, 1961. 1961 
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I 352 Illinois. Cities and villages municipal problems commission 
Ci-61 1961 Illinois municipal problems: 2d report of the Cities and villages 
municipal problems commission. 1961 


I 364 Illinois. Community services, Division of 
C-60 Governor’s conference on youth and community service, 29th annual, 
1960. 1960 


I 639.1 Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
Co-8 Outdoors in Illinois, v.8,no.1, Spring & summer, 1961. 1961 
no.1 


I 333.72 Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
B293 Soil and water conservation, by B.K. Barton. Revised 1960. 1960 
q 1960 
I 336 Illinois. Finance, Department of 
F-60 Report, 43d annual, first year of the 71st biennium July 1, 1959 to 


June 30, 1960. 1960 


I 332.3 Illinois. Financial institutions, Department of 
F-60 Report of state-chartered savings and loan associations, 69th annual, 
1960. 1961 
KE 351.5 Illinois. General assembly retirement system 
Gs-60 Statement of the Board of trustees, 13th, June 30, 1960. 1960 
I 557 Illinois. Geological survey 
x Gb-88 Bulletin 88, Petroleum industry in Illinois, 1959: Part I — Oil and gas 
‘ development; Part II — Waterflood operations, by A.H. Bell and 
z others. 1960 
I 557 Illinois. Geological survey 
Gc-310 Circular 310, Coal in the future energy market, by Hubert E. Risser. 
1960 
I 553.28 Illinois. Geological survey 
Gmr- Monthly report oil and gas drilling in Illinois, nos.290-2, December 


1960-February 1961. 


I 378.01 Illinois. Higher education, Commission of 
H-60 Annual report 1960. 1961 

I 325.2 Illinois. Human relations, Commission on 
H-61 Report, 9th biennial, February 1961. 1961 


I 331 Illinois. Labor, Department of 
L-60 Annual report fiscal year ended June 30, 1960. 1961 


331.05 Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Lb-21 Illinois labor bulletin, v.21,no.3, December 1960 
no.3 


I 178.8 Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
Ln-59 Narcotic drug laws; rules and regulations adopted . . . 1959. 1960 


LST a oc” TERE SS 
Cad 


I 328 Illinois. Legislative council 
Lre-60 Biennial report for the two years ending June 30, 1960. 1960 
I 507 Illinois. Natural history survey division 


Nr-59 Annual report, 1958-1959. July 1960 
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351.1 
Pre-59 


361.6 
Pp- 


614.05 
Pi- 


372.8 
P-61 


373.73 
P-60 


379.1 
P-60 


379.1 
P-60s 


371.911 
P-60 


371.927 
Pi-60 


371.95 
G162 


336.29 
R-55 


336.2 
Rr-60 
328.3 
S-60 


328.33 
S-61 
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Si-61 
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Illinois. Northeastern Illinois metropolitan area planning commission 
MAPC metropolitan area planning, v.2,no.5, September-October 1960 


Illinois. Personnel, Department 
Career opportunities with the State of Illinois. 1961 


Illinois. Personnel, Department of 
Exemptions under the Personnel code of employees and positions in 
the Executive branch of Illinois state government as of November 22, 
1969. 1960 

Illinois. Personnel, Department of 
Third report of the Department of personnel for the calendar year 
1959. 1961 

Illinois. Public aid commission 
Public aid in Illinois, v.28,nos.1-2, January-February i9¢1 


Illinois Public Health, Department of 
Illinois health messenger, v.31,nos.1-3, January-March 196i 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Art, music, and physical education—a basic part of genera) education. 
[1961] 

Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Block-of-time scheduling practices in Illinois junior high <<?:oo0ls, 1960. 
1960 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Directory of the Illinois schools, 1960-1961. 1960 


Illinois. Public Instruction, Superintendent of 
Supplement 1960-1961, rosters of Illinois secondary teachers. 1960 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
The Illinois plan for special education of exceptional children: chil- 
dren who are blind. Revised 1960. 1960 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
The Illinois plan for special education of exceptional children: speech 
correction in high schools, compiled by Martha E. Black. 1960 

Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Special study project for gifted children: analysis of research on the 
education of gifted children, by James J. Gallagher. 1960. 

Illinois. Revenue, Department of 
Illinois assessor’s manual, 1955. 1955 


Illinois. Revenue, Department of 
Report, 17th annual, July 1, 1959—June 30, 1960. 1960 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Illinois blue book, 1959-1960. 1960 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
New members 72d General assembly, State of Illinois, 1961-1962. 
1961 


lilinois. Secretary of state 


ES rk, 


Official list of counties and incorporated municipalities of Illinois, 
1961. 1961 
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331.11 
Si-61 
Jan. 


I 336 
Ttr- 


I 331.11 
U-60 


Nov-Dec. 


I 378 
U-60 


I 711.3 
Up-61 


I 630.7 
Uc-828 


I 630.7 
Uc-829 


328.773 
$822 


I 351.6 
P133 


I 543.3 
Wb-40 
Supp.1 


_ 


$989 


I 364.36 
Ys-60 


July-Dec. 


bet 


378 
jJ-61 
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551.5735 


Illinois. State employment service 


Illinois employment report for January 1961. 1961 


Illinois. State museum 
The living museum: v.22,nos.10-11, February-March 1961. 1961 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter, v.20,no.7—v.21,no.3, February 1-March 15, 
1961. 1961 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Reports of cases at law and chancery, v.18, 2d series, 1960. 


Illinois. Toll highway commission 
Northern Illinois toll highway quarterly progress report, 19th and 
20th, September 30 and December 31, 1960. 1960 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Treasurer's report, December-February, 1960-1961. 1961 


Illinois. Unemployment compensation, Division of 
Labor market trends, November-December 1960. 1960 


Illinois. University 
Report of the Board of trustees of the University of Illinois for the 
two years ending June 30, 1960 (50th). 1961 


Illinois. University. Bureau of community planning 
Public works planning and development in Illinois, with special refer- 
ence to the State and county, by Jerome L. Kaufman. 1961 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Controlling giant foxtail in Illinois, prepared by Ellery Knake and 
Fred Slife. 1961 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Tandem tractors, by Wendell Bowers and B. J. Butler. 1961 


Illinois. University. Institute of government and public affairs 
Legislative politics in Illinois, by Gilbert Y. Steiner and Samuel K. 
Gove. 1960 


Illinois. University. Institute of government and public affairs 
State personnel reorganization in Illinois, by Thomas Page. 1961 


Illinois. Water survey 
Bulletin no.40, Supplement 1. New public ground-water supplies in 
Illinois, 1950-1957, by Ross Hanson. 1958 


Illinois. Water survey 
Preliminary report on the hail hazard in Illinois to Crop-Hail insur- 
ance actuarial association of Chicago ..., prepared by G.E. Stout 
and others. 1959 


Illinois. Youth commission 
Statistical summary, semi-annual, July thru December 1960. 1961 


Illinois Joint council on higher education 
Public higher education in Illinois, its scope and function to 1975. 
1961 
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New Recordings 


DOROTHY BUNDY 
Acting Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LF 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys; small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 

New additions to the collection are: 


Bach, J. 
The well tempered clavier. 5 vols. 
Joerg Demus, piano. 


Bales, R. 
The Revolution; cantata based on music of the 
American colonies, 1775-1800. 
Lutheran Church of the Reformation choir, 
Naticnal Gallery Orchestra. Columbia 


LP Barber, §. 
785.7 String quartet no. 1 in D major, op. 11; 
B234sql Wolf, Italian serenade. 
Stradivari Records String Quartet. 
Reverse: Barber, S., Sonata for cello and 
piano, op. 26. 
Ricci, cello, Mittman, piano. Stradivari 
Barber, S. 
Summer music for woodwind quintet, op. 31. 
Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet. 
Reverse: Nielson, C., Quintet for winds, op. 43. Columbia 


LP Beethoven, L. 
786.41 Sonata no. 2 in A major for piano, op. 2, no. 2. 
B415s2g Gieseking, piano. 
Reverse: Sonata no. 3 in C major for piano, 
no. 2, no. 3. 


Ben-Haim, P. 
To the chief musician; Metamorphoses for 
orchestra. 
Whitney, Louisville Orchestra. 
Reverse: Riegger, W., Variations for violin and 
orchestra, op. 71. Harth, violin. Louisville 
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LP 


Bloch, E. 
Quartet no. 1 in b minor for strings. 
Roth String Quartet. 


Boito, A. 
Mefistofele (complete). 
Siepe, Del Monaco, Tebaldi, Danieli, Serafin, 
St. Cecilia Academy Orchestra and Chorus of 
Rome. 


Copland, A. 
The second hurricane. Play opera for high 
school performance. 
Bernstein, conductor and narrator. New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Couperin, F. 
Lecons de Tenebres (Lessons of darkness) 
(complete). 
Cuenod, Sinimberghi, tenors, Harand, cello, 
Holestschek, harpsichord and organ. 


Delius, F. 
Florida suite. 
Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Reverse: Dance rhapsody, no. 2; Over the hills 
and far away. 


Diamond, D. 
Symphony no. 4. 
Bernstein, New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Reverse: Avshalomov, Sinfonietta. 
Avshalomov, Columbia Symphony Orcehstra 


Dohnanyi, E. 
Five pieces from “Ruralia Hungarica,” op. 32a; 
Three pieces, op. 23. 
Dohnanyi, piano. Memorial edition. 
Reverse: Etudes de concert, op. 28; Rhapsody 
in f sharp minor, op. 11, no. 2; Strauso- 
Dohnanyi, Schatzwalzer. 


Elgar, E. 

Introduction and allegro for strings, op. 47; 
Serenade in e minor for strings, op. 20. 

Collins, Strings of the New Symphony Orchestra 
of London. 

Reverse: Vaughan Williams, Fantasia on a 
theme by Thomas Tallis; Fantasia on Green- 
sleeves. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf sings operetta. Sung in 
German. 
Schwarzkopf, soprano. 


Mercury 


London 


Columbia 


Westminster 


Capitol 


Columbia 


Everest 
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Franck, C. 
Quintet in f minor for piano and strings. 
Richter, piano, Quartet of the Bolshoi Theater 
Orchestra. 


LP Gould, G. 
785.7 String quartet, op. 1. 
G696 Symphonia Quartet. 


LP Grieg, E. 
785.8 Peer Gynt suite no. 1, op. 46, no. 2, op. 55. 
G848plf3 Fiedler, Boston Pops Orchestra. 
Reverse: Saint-Saens, Carnival of the animals. 
Whittemore and Lowe, pianos; Fiedler, Boston 
Pops Orchestra. Victor 


LP A harmonica recital. Deutsche 


788.9 John Sebastian, harmonica. Grammophor 
H288 


LP Helter skelter; a concert in the park. 
785.12 Band of the Welsh guards. Angel 
H484 


LP Hindemith, P. 

785.6 Concerto for horn and orchestra. 

H662cho Brian, Hindemith, Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Reverse: Symphonia Serena for orchestra. 


LP International songs and anthems; national songs 
of twenty-six countries. 
Royal Australian Air Force Central Band. 


Listz, F. 
Faust symphony. 
Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Side 4: Orpheus (symphonic poem). Capitol 


Loewe, F. 
Camelot. 
Original Broadway cast. Columbie 


Luening, O. 
Symphonic fantasia; Kentucky rondo. 
Adler, Vienna Orchestra. 
Reverse: Antheil G., Serenade no. 1 for strings; 
Howe, Stars, sand. 


LP Mahler, G. 

782.8 Das Klagende Lied. 

M214 Hoswell, Chookasian, Petrak, Mahler, Hartferd 
Symphony Chorale and Orchestra. 


LP Mendelssohn, F. 
785.11 Symphony no. 4 in A major, op. 90, (“Italian 
MS537s4st Symphony”). 
Steinberg, Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
Reverse: Wolf, Italian serenade; Tchaikovski, 
Capriccio Italien, op. 45. 





Monk, T. 
Thelonious Monk quartet plus two. 
Monk, piano, and jazz combination. Riverside 


Mozart, J. 
Fantasia in f minor (K 608); Adagio and Allegro 
in f minor, (K 594). 
Dupre playing the Cavaille-Coll organ. 
Reverse: Bach, Prelude and fugue in E flat 
major. Overtone 


Orff, C. 
Catulli Carmina; a scenic cantata in three acts. 
Jochum, conductor, Chorus of the Bavarian 
Radio. 


Pergolesi, G. 
Stabat Mater. 
Sailer, Munch, Kehr, Mainz Chamber 
Orchestra. 


‘LP Pis 
785.11 Symphony no. 6. 
P679s6 Munch, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Reverse: Martinu, Fantasies Symphoniques. Victor 
LP Respighi, O. 


~ 


785.8 Ancient airs and dances for lute, suites 1, 2, 3. 
R434a Dorati, Philharmonia Hungarica Orchestra. Mercury 


LP Schubert, F. 
785.7 Quartet no. 14 in d minor for strings. (Death 
S$384q14; and the maiden.) 
Julliard String Quartet. 
Side 2, band 3: Quartet no. 12 in c minor for 
strings. Victor 


LP Sousa, J. P. 
781.54 Stars and stripes forever. 
3725st7 Harmony Military Band. Columbia 


LP The Spanish guitars of Laurindo Almeida. 
787.61 Almeida, guitar. 
3735 Capitol 


Strouse, C. 
Bye bye Birdie. 
Original Broadway cast. Columbia 


Tchaikovski, P. 
785.6 Concerto in D major for violin and orchestra, 
T249cdst op. 35. 
Stern, Ormandy, Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Reverse: Mendelssohn, Concerto in e minor for 
violin and orchestra, op. 64. Columbia 


Tetrazzini recital. 
Luisa Tetrazzini, soprano. 
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LP 
782.2 
W134to2 


LP 
782.2 
W134tr5 


LP 


LP 
784.3 
W853s2 


Wagner, R. 
Tannhauser: overture; Die Meistersinger: 


overture. 

Sawallisch, Philharmonia Orchestra. 

Reverse: Gotterdammerung: Siegfried’s Rhine 
journey; Funeral music. 


Wagner, R. 
Tristan and Isolde (excerpts). 
Nilsson, Knappertsbusch, Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Walton, W. 
Partita for orchestra (1957). 
Szell, Cleveland Orchestra. 
Reverse: Mahler, Symphony no. 10. 


We gather together; devotional hymns. 
Buffalo Bills. 


The wedding album. 
Ellsasser, organ. 


What wondrous love. 
The Robert Shaw Chorale. 


Wilder, A. 
Sonatas nos. 1 and 2 for horn and piano; Suite 
for horn and piano. 
Barrows, horn, Kaye, piano. 


Wolf, H. 
Songs (Italienisches Liederbuch). 
Seefried, Fischer-Dieskau. 
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Victor 


Golden Crest 


Deutsche 
Grammophon 








The Public Library at the Polls 


The First in a Series of Reports on 
Public Library Referendums in the Midwest 


MARY LEE BUNDY 
Research Consultant, Illinois State Library 


Spe PROFESSION at large has per- 
haps not fully appreciated the 
size and difficulty of the task under- 
taken by the state library agencies 
when they accepted the federal Li- 
brary Services Act funds. In extend- 
ing library service to rural areas and 
in pursuing their larger objectives of 
promoting and equalizing library 
service throughout their state, the 
state libraries have become involved 
in long-term educational programs 
for both librarians and the general 
public. 

When they have attempted to win 
the support of local librarians, boards, 
and city officials for new units or the 
expansion or consolidation of exist- 
ing units, they have met with indif- 
ference and sometimes suspicion and 
hostility. Where they have sought to 
establish libraries dependent on the 
popular approval, they have become 
involved in projects which would 
challenge all the skill of professional 
political campaigners. They not only 
need to conduct good demonstra- 
tions of library service, but must be- 
come adept at such tasks as wielding 


the public media effectively and deal- 
ing with the opposition of vested 
interest groups. They have had to 
learn to accept—and profit from— 
defeat. 

The framers of our library laws 
saw to it that a measure of control 
remained in the hands of the general 
public even after libraries were estab- 
lished. It is usual to require a pop- 
ular vote in order to raise money or 
issue bonds for library sites or build- 
ings. In some states the tax levy is 
decided by popular vote. In others a 
public referendum is necessary to in- 
crease the maximum which can be 
levied for library purposes. As library 
funds become woefully inadequate 
and buildings can no longer even seat 
the patrons, more librarians must 
learn how to convince an apathetic 
public of the need for additional 
support. 

Yet the problem of public support 
has received virtually no research at- 
tention from the profession. Only 
occasionally does the literature carry 
a full and penetrating account of a 
campaign and election. Over and over 
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again librarians have had to operate 
on their own without the backing of 
research or the benefit of the experi- 
ence of veteran campaigners. We do 
not even know, in what may be a 
crucial era, what success the public 
library is having in securing its share 
of public funds. 

This study of public library refer- 
endums is recognition that our at- 
tempts to win popular support must 
be taken out of the trial-and-error 
stage and submitted to objective and 
systematic analysis. It is being con- 
ducted by the Illinois State Library 
as a research project under the Li- 
brary Services Act in co-operation 
with six state libraries in the mid- 
west: Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Ohio, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Indiana, 
originally scheduled to be included, 
did not come within the final scope of 
the project since it has no issues 
which are decided at public elections. 
(It is hoped eventually to enlarge 
the project to include issues decided 
by local governing officials.) This is 
a study and report on public refer- 
endums held, not on the number of 
library units formed or merged, or 
on increases in financial support for 
library purposes. To use the report 
for this purpose would only give a 
distorted picture. 

From this project. we hope to gain 
a continuing and up-to-date picture 
of the number and results of library 
referendums taking place in the areas 
studied. Detailed information is also 
being collected about each of the 
projects. From this we hope to learn 
more about such factors as the best 
types of sponsoring organizations for 
various kinds of library projects, the 
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most effective appeals, the best timing 
and duration of projects. It is prob- 
able that differences detected among 
projects will be traceable in part to 
regional procedures, exemplified in 
the laws governing elections and the 
accepted local process of informal 
decision making which precedes an 
election. Once enough examples have 
been collected, the study should re- 
veal features common to library 
referendums. 

Within another context, library 
elections provide opportunities to 
identify and study the interest groups 
which align themselves around a li- 
brary project and to identify forces 
influencing behavior on library issues. 
An election indicates how much im- 
portance and meaning the public ac- 
tually attach to libraries. Public sup- 
port is necessary when elections must 
be won. In the long run the public 
decides the actions of its governing 
officials as well. The library pro- 
fession needs to know the strength 
of its popular support in order to 
ensure that in its ideology and its 
standards it does not get too far in 
advance of what the public is pre- 
pared to accept or too remote from 
the harsh realities of existence. 

This first report serves to intro- 
duce the project. It includes a sum- 
mary of referendums held in 1960, 
based on information supplied by the 
co-operating state libraries. The state 
library personnel working on the 
project are as follows: (1) Hannis 
S. Smith, Director of Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Minne- 
sota; (2) Edna E. Bothe, Director 
of Field Services, Missouri State Li- 
brary: (3) Mrs. Laura C. Langston. 
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Head, Consultant Office, Illinois State 
Library; (4) Winnifred Moffett Cros- 
sley, Public Library Consultant and 
Children’s Specialist, Michigan State 
Library; (5) Mrs. Faith B. Stough- 
ton, Library Consultant, Ohio State 
Library; (6) Ernestine Grafton, Di- 
rector, Iowa State Traveling Library; 
and (7) Ione A. Nelson, Co-ordinator 
of Field Services, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 

Subsequent issues will report these 
and current projects in more detail 
as returns are secured from the in- 
dividual libraries and groups which 
have had referendums. It is also 
hoped that in subsequent articles 
each of the state libraries will in turn 
supply a description and analysis of 
the current situation in its state, in- 
cluding state plans which involve at- 
tempts to win popular support. 

Behind each referendum lies a 
story of real people who put in months 
and months of hard work and worry. 
No study of this nature could suc- 
cessfully document the headaches 
and heartaches which go into such 
projects. Any attempt to suggest 
how projects might be improved be- 
gins with an understanding of the 
magnitude of the task and the de- 
gree of personal commitment which 
project personnel must bring to their 
job. They deserve the respect of the 
profession for their willingness to test 
the strength of their popular support. 


SUM MARY FOR 1960 


In 1960, thirty-six referendums 
were held on issues involving sup- 
port: Michigan, 11; Illinois, 9; Iowa, 
5: Ohio, 5; Minnesota, 4: Missouri, 
2: and Wisconsin, 0. 
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The majority of these, twenty-one, 
were concerned with raising funds for 
new buildings or additions to present 
buildings: 


FuNpDs FOR LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


State 
Illinois 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


Increases in tax appropriations ex- 
clusive of those for buildings were 
also decided at popular elections. In 
a few cases the vote involved raising 
the legal limit which could be levied 
for library purposes: 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


State 
Illinois 


Minnesota 
Missouri 


Seven attempts were made to estab- 
lish tax-supported libraries: 


EsTABLISH MENT OF LIBRARIES 


State 
Illinois 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


The final record by type of election 
is as follows: 
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TotaL, ALL ELECTIONS In succeeding columns we will re- 
Type of Referendum Won Lost port the story behind these projects 


Buildings 8 as told by the people who conducted 
Other tax appropriations .... ‘Sane 


New libraries 





LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


Eleanor Plain, ILA Co-ordinator of Federal Legislation, has asked that the members of 
the Illinois Library Association be alerted to two proposed amendments to the National 
Defense Education Act (S.1726), now pending in Washington. These amendments, 


called Titles XI and XII, provide grants for acquisition of materials for libraries in 
institutions of higher education and for strengthening school library resources. The 
following senators are members of the Subcommittee on Education, and should be 
contacted directly or through our Illinois senators: Morse, chairman; Hill, McNamara, 
Yarborough, Clark, Randolph, Case, Javits, and Goldwater. 

Anyone wishing more information should write to Eleanor Plain, Librarian, Aurora 
Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 








What’s News In Library Service 


Positions ... 


ELMwoop PaRK. Zoe Baur re- 
signed from the librarianship of the 
Elmwood Park Public Library on 
January 23, 1961. 


ParkK Ripce. Carl C. Johnson, head 
librarian of the Park Ridge Public 
Library since 1958, resigned from his 
position in March. Mr. Johnson has 
moved to Superior, Wisconsin. 


ROcKFORD. Faith Armstrong, head 
librarian of the Rockford Public Li- 
brary for the past seventeen years 
and a member of its staff for forty 
years, has announced her coming re- 
tirement. Miss Armstrong plans to 
leave the library on August 1, or at 
an earlier time if a replacement is 
found. 


Children’s Libraries ... 


Batavia. The Batavia Public Li- 
brary had a “February History Tree” 
on display in its new children’s room 
which attracted many adults as well 
as children. It was created by a staff 
member, Mrs. Leo Jeffries. The tree 
had hanging from its branches sym- 
bols and cutouts depicting the 
month’s special days and events such 


News contributed by Mrs. Yolanda Federici, 
Associate Editor, Children’s and Youth Libraries 
Section. The editor would welcome articles and 
news about young adult services in Illinois from 
children’s and young adult librarians or from other 
librarians giving special attention to the young 
adult age group. Address: Woodland Regional 
ae 6247 So. Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, 

inois. 


as Catholic Book Week, Brotherhood 
Week, the first day of Lent, Girl 
Scout Thinking Day, and World Day 
of Prayer. 


CuicaGo. The Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, will 
hold its twenty-fourth annual con- 
ference on reading, June 27-30, 1961. 
The theme will be: Controversial 
Issues and Promising Solutions. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing to Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


DeKa.s. The DeKalb Public Li- 
brary had a “Book Tasting Hour,” 
which was held weekly during Feb- 
ruary for the children in fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades while the younger 
children attended story hour. Mrs. 
Eleanor Zulauf, Children’s Librarian, 
planned to continue the activity as 
long as the “tasters” kept coming. 


ROCKFORD. When the world pre- 
miere of the film, “Misty,” was held 
in Rockford on February 23, 1961, 
the Rockford Public Library co- 
operated with the local theater in its 
publicity for this film, which follows 
closely the popular children’s book, 
Misty of Chincoteague. Children were 
admitted free on Saturday morning, 
when the author of the book, Mar- 
guerite Henry, gave a talk to the 
audience. Mary E. Osen, Children’s 
Librarian, Rockford Public Library, 
introduced Miss Henry. In addition 
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to book displays in the public library 
and in the theater lobby, twenty-five 
autographed copies of the book were 
given to twenty-five lucky children 
by the theater management. The chil- 
dren also met, in person, a pony, won 
by the child who made the most 
accurate estimate of the number of 
oat kernels in “Misty’s feed bag.” 
Marguerite Henry’s books are already 
popular reading in libraries across 
the country, but during this week, 
the Rockford Public Library couldn’t 
keep one copy of any of her books 
on its shelves—and didn’t want to. 


RAND MCNALLY, CHICAGO. “Phan- 
tom Wings” is the winning entry in 
the national contest, “Name Misty’s 
Colt,” conducted by Rand McNally 
and Company, publisher of Marguer- 
ite Henry’s books. The name was 
submitted by a pair of twins from 
the Carnegie Library of Wessington 
Springs, South Dakota. It honors 
both sides of the colt’s family since 
“Wings” is his father’s name and 
“Phantom” is his grandmother’s 
name. The prize, $1,000, goes to the 
Wessington Springs Public Library 
for the purchase of children’s books. 


Trustees... 


ILA Orricers. Officers of the Trus- 
tees’ Section of the Illinois Library 
Association, who were elected at the 
ILA-MLA Conference, St. Louis, Oc- 
tober 28, 1960, are: Secretary, Mrs. 
Richard Corrigan (Rockford); Ex- 
ecutive Board, Mrs. Fred Scherer 
(Ottawa), Mrs. Marguerite Louis 
(East St. Louis), Howard Winger 
(Park Forest), and Leo Heffington 
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(Mt. Vernon). The officers will serve 
for two years. 


Colleges and 
Universities ... 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE. 
The library is having some of its best 
paperbacks permabound at the local 
bindery. They are being done inex- 
pensively and are very satisfactory. 
The library’s collection of paperbacks 
was bought with a grant from U. S. 
Steel received through ACRL. 


MacMurray COLLgeGE, JACKSON- 
VILLE. The second in the 1961 series 
of book talks was given on Monday, 
March 6. Dr. Alfred J. Henderson 
reviewed William L. Shirer’s Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich. The fol- 
lowing day Mr. Shirer appeared on 
the college lecture series. The first 
book talk was on “Kierkegaard’s Rel- 
evance to the Life of the Mind” and 
was presented by President Gordon 
E. Michalson. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, DECATUR. 
This year the Gorin Library has ac- 
quired a microfilm reader and a new 
loan desk. The reader will be used 
for magazines as well as newspapers. 
The loan desk was custom designed 
by Remington Rand Library Bureau 
to match the existing decor of the 
library. 

The library staff is all new this 
year. Donald Hendricks is head li- 
brarian, Mrs. Helen Silberman is as- 


News of College and University Libraries pre- 
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sistant librarian, and Mrs. Frances 
Robinson is library assistant. 


NorTtH ParRK COLLEGE, CHICAGO. A 
topographical reference work on Swe- 
den, Sveriges Bebygégelse, is being re- 
ceived by the library. This work 
contains pictures and descriptive ma- 
terial on almost every house and 
home, urban and rural, in Sweden, 
arranged by provinces and parishes. 
There are now forty-eight volumes 
in print of the eventual total of two 
hundred. This set is a gift to the Swe- 
dish Pioneer Historical Society which 
is depositing it in the library to make 
it available to interested persons. It 
is one of two sets in the country, the 
other being in the Swedish Museum 
in Philadelphia. 


NoRTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
DeKavs. In the February issue it 
was erroneously reported that Berna- 
dine Hanby, director of the library, 
is secretary and chairman elect of the 
College and Research Section of the 
Illinois Library Association. Miss 
Hanby is the chairman elect, but the 
secretary of the College Section is D. 
C. Ritter, librarian of Illinois College. 

Howard Vogt, music librarian, was 
guest soloist in March at the monthly 
meeting of the Chicago Columbia 
Club, a German cultural organization. 
Mr. Vogt sang selections from 
Schubert’s song cycle, “Die schoene 
Muellerin.” 

The library has been a depository 
for government publications since 
early last summer. In September, a 
documents librarian, David Lane, 
joined the staff to organize the new 
Documents Department. The collec- 
tion is arranged according to the 
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Superintendent of Documents Classi- 
fication. All the material in the col- 
lection circulates to the faculty and 
students for the usual two week 
period. Since February, the circula- 
tion procedure has been handled in 
the Documents Department, which 
has its own stack area. For the con- 
venience of the patrons and staff of 
the library, a duplicate copy of the 
Documents’ checking record is main- 
tained in the library lobby near the 
Reference Department. 

In observance of National Library 
Week a poster contest and an edito- 
rial writing contest were held. Dis- 
plays dealing with the new documents 
collection were put up in the library. 
Members of the university faculty 
were guests at a tea given by the De- 
partment of Library Science. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EvAN- 
STON. Iris J. Wildman has been ap- 
pointed head of the Cataloging arid 
Classification Department of the Law 
Library, succeeding Adolfs Sprudzs 
who is now in charge of a joint refer- 
ence facility for the insurance indus- 
try at the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, Chicago. Miss 
Wildman received her bachelor of 
science degree from Northwestern and 
her master’s degree in Library Sci- 
ience from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. She started her law library work 
in the University of Chicago Law Li- 
brary and later held positions in the 
Copyright Office Library, the Army 
Library, the Department of Justice 
Main Library, and in the Ohio State 
University Law Library where she 
was assistant librarian in charge of 
technical services. 
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ILA MEMBERSHIP 


THE ILuLINoIs LIBRARY ASSOCIATION NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT 
TO REPRESENT YOU AND YOUR PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS 
Have You Paw Your DUEs FoR 1961? 


Help improve your state and yourself. ILA works effectively to raise 
library standards, foster intellectual freedom, and stimulate interest in good 
library service. Members are eligible for group Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
health insurance. 

If you wish to keep in contact with all the activities, the developments, 
and the progress of libraries throughout the state, membership in ILA is 
essential. July marks the deadline for 1961 membership. Send your dues, of 
$2.00, now, with the attached form. 

ANNETTE LEWIS HOAGE 
Membership Chairman, ILA 





MAIL TO: Mrs. Dorothy Salchenberger, Secretarial Assistant 
Illinois Library Association, 6725 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago 45, Illinois 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: Illinois Library Association 
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